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MONG the host of minor Elizabeth- 
ans whose names are scarcely re- 
membered even by scholars, Jo- 

seph Holand? perhaps deserves that what 
little can now be learned about his life and 
activities be put on record. He once had 
in his possession at least two manuscripts 
of great importance to students of Middle 
English literature;* he was acquainted, if 
not intimate, with Thynne, Camden, Cot- 
ton, and other antiquaries of his time; and 
his contributions to the meetings of the 
Society of Antiquaries entitle him to some 
attention in the history of English scholar- 
ship.‘ 


1 Part of the material in this study was presented 
in different form in a paper, ‘‘Joseph Holand and the 
record concerning Chaucer as a student at the Inner 
Temple,’’ read before the English I section of the 
South-Central Modern Language Association at 
Shreveport, La., November 1, 1940. 

2 This is the spelling he employed in the majority 
of his signatures that have come to my attention. 

?MS Arundel XXII in the College of Arms, Lon- 
don, and the Chaucer codex, Cambridge University 

ibrary MS Gg.4.27. See below, pp. 298-300 

4 The fullest single collection of information about 
Holand that I have found is on fols. 88-89 of British 
Museum Additional MS 24,490, Vol. IV of Joseph 
Hunter’s “Chorus vatum anglicanorum,’’ to which 
Dr. Giles Dawson of the Folger Shakespeare Me- 
morial Library first called my attention. In print, 
Holand has been noticed by Anthony & Wood, Athenae 
Ozonienses (London, 1721), Vol. I, col. 521; John 
Prince, Danmonii orientales illustres: or, the worthies 
of Devon (Exeter, 1701), p. 261; Thomas Hearne, A 
ollection of curious discourses written by eminent anti- 
Quaries upon several heads in our English antiquities 


Mopern PuiLo.oey, May, 1943] 


Information about Holand’s life is 
scanty, though it is quite possible that 
there is more than I discovered in my 
search, which was confined to the mate- 
rials in the British Museum. He himself 
tells us that he was born at Weare in 
Devonshire; that his family was descend- 
ed from John Holland, fourth son of Rob- 
ert, Lord Holland (died 1328-29);> and 
that he was a member of the Inner Tem- 
ple.’ He fails, however, to give the date 
of his birth, of which there is no record 
that I have been able to find. If, as seems 
probable, he was eighteen or nineteen 
when he was admitted to the Inner Tem- 


(2d ed. [by J. Ayloffe]; London, 1771), I, xxvi—-xxvii, 
II, 436; Mark Noble, A history of the College of Arms 
(London, 1804), p. 252. 

5 Confirmed by ‘The visitation of Deuonsheire”’ 
made for Camden as Clarenceux King of Arms in 
1620 (British Museum MS Harley 1080, fols, 352-53). 
Cf. also the pedigree in British Museum MS Harley 
5185, fols. 69’—-70, said to be taken from evidence in 
the custody of Andrew Holand of Weare (Joseph's 
elder brother) and approved under the hand of Cooke, 
Clarenceux, September 28, 1588. 

6 In the Lovel Lectionary fragment, British Muse- 
um MS Harley 7026, fols. 3 and 4. On fol. 1 is the 
note: ‘‘Manuscriptum.... Invenit .... Josephus 
Holland de interiori Templo decimo quinto Die Junij 
A? Ds 1.6.0.0. & propter amorem & reverentiam 
Fundatoris preservari, procuravit.’’ To the seven- 
teen vellum leaves of the fragment, Holand added 
three of paper (included in the foliation as fols. 1-3) on 
which he entered, or had an amanuensis enter, in a 
highly calligraphic Italian hand material concerning 
the families of Holland and Lovel. 
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ple in November, 1571,’ he must have 
been born about 1552 or 1553.8 On May 
16, 1575, Holand married his first wife, 
Angella Bassano, by whom he had one 
son, Philip, born March 14, 1576.'° Some- 
time after Angella’s death, which must 
have occurred before October 24, 1584," 
Holand married a second wife, Sara, 
daughter of Lawrence Hewett of Lon- 
don.” In 1601 he siill had chambers in 
the Inner Temple.'* That is the extent of 
the information I have been able to find, 
except that he was granted a coat-of-arms 
on September 28, 1588.'* The date of his 


7 Students admitted to the Inner Temple, 1547-1660, 
fed. W. H. Cooke] (London, 1877), p. 70. Cooke mis- 
takenly says he was from Apsham, “‘ Hodié Topsham,” 
Devon 

®’ The admittance entries give no information 
about the age of students at the time they were ad- 
mitted, but eighteen or nineteen seems to have been 
the average age at which students were admitted to 
the Middle Temple (J. Bruce Williamson, The history 
of the Temple, London |New York, 1924], pp. 220-21). 
It is reasonable to assume that what was true of the 
Middle Temple was also true of the Inner Temple 

®°MS Harley 1080, fol. 352; The registers of St. 
Botolph, Bishopsgate, London, ed. A. W. Cornelius 
Hallen (London, 1889), I, 12. Considerable informa- 
tion about the Bassanos (or Vassanos) is given by 
Hunter, fols. 85-87 

10 MS Harley 1080, fol. 352. Philip became a pur- 
suivant in the College of Arms (see Noble, History of 
the College of Arms, pp. 188, 251-52; John Weever, 
4ntient funeral {London, 1767], p. 428; 
N&Q, IV [1851], 354). He was dead by December 17, 
1625, when his office of Portcullis was granted to 
Thomas Preston (Calendar of state 
series, of the reign of Charles I. 1624, 
Bruce {London, 1858], p. 554). 


monuments 


domestic 
1626, ed. John 


papers, 


1! Abstracts of inquisitions post mortem for the city of 
London returned into the Court of Chancery during the 
Tudor period, Part III: 19-45 Elizabeth, 1577-1603, 
ed. Edw. Alex. Fry, The index library (London, 1908), 
pp. 145-46 

122MS Harley 1080, fol. 352. They had three chil- 
dren—William, Thomas, and Mary—of whom I have 
found no other record 

13 A calendar of the Inner Temple records, ed. F. A. 
Inderwick, I (London, 1896), 441. 

14 Records of the grant, which was confirmed by 
Robert Cooke, are to be found in British Museum 
MSS Harley 1507, fol. 89°, and 1422, fol. 121v. 

It may be inferred from his treatment of Chaucer's 
Retraction in the additions he made to MS Gg (see 
below, pp. 299 ff.) that he was a Protestant (cf. John 
M. Manly and Edith Rickert, The tert of the Canter- 
bury tales (Chicago, 1940], I, 182). At the end of his 


paper on the antiquity of mottoes he says that his 
own is ‘“‘Fortitudo mea Deus"’ (Collection of curious dis- 
courses, I, 265). 
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death, like that of his birth, is unknown; 
nor can it be accurately inferred. All that 
is clear is that he was still living in 1605, 
for on May 16 of that year John Dod- 
dridge gave him the chartulary of Read- 
ing Abbey, now British Museum MS Cot- 
ton Vespasian E.V.¥ 

Of Holand’s personal life, nothing more 
is known; but a little can be learned of the 
people with whom he was acquainted, and 
the evidence of his intellectual interests 
and activities is clear. He knew the her- 
alds in the College of Arms, and he must, 
of course, have known personally his fel- 
low-members in the Society of Anti- 
quaries.'© Francis Thynne, the animad- 
verter on Speght’s 1598 edition of Chau- 
cer, knew Holand well enough to borrow a 
manuscript from him in 1604 or 1605;" 
and, if John Stow was not a friend, he at 
least had access to Holand’s collection of 

1s According to Holand's signed note on fol. 1. In 
the heading to the notes Francis Thynne excerpted 
from it into his commonplace book (British Museum 
MS Stowe 1047, item 7{d], fol. 113), Thynne says that 
Holand lent the manuscript to him on March 11, 
1604; this statement would seem to be an error, though 
it is not impossible that Holand had the manuscript 
in his possession before it was actually given to him 

Noble says that Holand was still living in 1617, but 
without giving any evidence (History of the College of 
p. 252). Inasmuch as Noble was not certain 
that Joseph Holand was the father of Philip (cbid.), 
his unsupported statement is not particularly impres- 
sive. If Holand was one of the original members of 
the Society of Antiquaries, Spelman thought him dead 


in 1614 (William Camden, Britannia, ed. Edmund 
Gibson (London, 1772], I, xxv) 


Arms, 


1% The Elizabethan Society of Antiquaries ‘should 
be made the object of special study. That much of the 
published information about it, especially the lists of 
members, is unreliable was shown by Dr. Marc 
Friedlaender in a paper, ‘‘The Elizabethan Society 
of Antiquaries: a re-examination,’’ read before dis- 
cussion group English [V at the 1939 meeting of the 
M.L.A. With this qualification, reference may be 
made to Hearne, Collection of curious 
passim; Archaeologia, I (1770), i-xxxix; Ewald Fliigel, 
“Die tlteste englische Akademie,’’ Anglia, XXXII 
(1909), 261-68. See also V. cl. Gulielmi Camdeni, et 
tllustrium virorum ad G. epistolae ... 
ed. Thomas Smith (London, 1691), pp. 1-401, passim; 
Thomas Smith, ‘‘Vita D. Roberti Cottoni,'’’ Vitae 
selectae qvorvndam ervditissimorvm ac illvstrivm virorvm 
(Vratislaviae, 1711), pp. 434-536; Sir Henry Spelman, 
Reliquiae Spelmannianae, ed. Edmund Gibson (Ox- 
ford, 1698), p. 69. 


17 See above, n. 15. 
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charters, for in his Survey of London he 
cites from it one granted “to Ralfe 
Blishop]. of Chichester, and all the min- 
isters of Sussex’”’ by Henry II.'* Sir Rob- 
ert Cotton was familiar with the content 
of the so-called ““Middle English transla- 
tion’ of Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Historia 
requm Britanniae in MS Arundel XXII, 
which Holand owned.'® Archbishop Us- 
sher may have met Holand on one of his 
visits to London, but the matter is uncer- 
tain; he could have learned of the coin, 
“argenteum unum quem habuit M. Jo- 
sephus Hollandus,” to which he refers in 
the Britannicarum ecclesiarum antiqui- 
lates,2° from his friend Cotton. By one of 
the prominent lawyers among his con- 
temporaries, John Doddridge, Holand was 
given the chartulary of Reading Abbey 
which he lent to Thynne;*' to another, Sir 
Edward Coke, he made a gift of an early 
deed. And on August 10, 1600, “the 
young Earle of Desmond gaue Joseph 
Holland Sattin for a dublet for y® origin- 
all” of a bond given by James, count of 
Desmond, to Richard, duke of York, in 
the reign of Henry VI.** 

Although Prince says that Holand be- 
came learned “in the Study of the Com- 
mon Law,’”* there is no evidence that he 
did or that the law itself was of particular 


18 “Everyman's library’ ed. (London, 1923), p. 22. 
Stow also knew MS Gg when it was in Holand’s 
possession (see Manly and Rickert, I, 182). 

1i9In his paper, ‘“‘The antiquity, authority, and 
succession of the high steward of England,’’ Cotton 
refers to ‘‘an English translation very aunciently 
written’’ of Geoffrey of Monmouth (Collection of 
urious discourses, II, 2). There is no reason to doubt 
that the reference is to the text purporting to be a 
translation of Geoffrey in MS Arundel XXII (see 
n. 32 below). In his paper on the same subject Holand 
refers to it in almost identical words (Collection of 
curious discourses, II, 23). 

09 Works, ed. Elrington, V (Dublin, 1864), 58. 

| See above, n. 15. 

* The reports of Sir Edward Coke, Knt., ed. 
John Henry Thomas and John Farquhar Fraser, V 
London, 1826), preface to ‘‘Third reports,"’ p. xxv. 

23 MS 128, Library of the Society of Antiquaries, 
London (Book B of Weever’s collections), fol. 577. 


4 Worthies of Devon, p. 261. 


interest to him. It was rather “‘in several 
other Curious and Polite sorts of Litera- 
ture’ that he made such reputation as 
has been preserved. Genealogy, heraldry, 
and antiquarian studies were his avoca- 
tion, if they did not, indeed, occupy the 
major part of his time. His interest in an- 
cestors and coats-of-arms, in which the 
family of Holland and the Devonshire 
nobility play a prominent part, must have 
occupied much of his time. Even aside 
from the fact that Wood, Prince, and 
Noble seem to have known him best for 
his heraldic pursuits, one gains the clear 
impression from the references to him in 
the heraldic collections among the Har- 
leian manuscripts that he was known and 
respected as an authority on ‘descents 
and coats of arms.’’ He seems to have ex- 
changed information with the heralds at 
the College of Arms; he left a considerable 
number of genealogies and family trees; 
and it was from a manuscript said to have 
belonged to him that “most of the MS. 
copies of the....([Carlaverok, First 
Dunstable, and Parliamentary] Rolls... . 
were derived.’’* 


25 Tbid. 


26 James Greenstreet and Charles Russell, ‘‘Refer- 
ence list of the rolls of arms, and other early authori- 
ties for ancient coat armour,”’ The genealogist, V (1881), 
94; see further, ibid., pp. 8, 16, 17. 

A detailed account of Holand’s genealogical and 
heraldic activities would be beside the point here—and 
I am not qualified to give it. British Museum MS 
Harley 1500 contains a large number of items that 
are attributed to Holand by the Harleian Catalogue, 
that are signed by him, or that seem to me to be in his 
hand. British Museum MS Lansdowne 689, ‘‘A cata- 
logue of the library of the College or Office of Heralds, 
London. By Robert]. D{ale]. B{lanch-]. Liion].,’’ 
compiled at different times between ca. 1690 and 1710, 
lists three heraldic manuscripts in Philipot’s collec- 
tion in the College of Arms that it attributes to Holand 
(fols. 38 and 43). Cf. further British Museum MS 
Harley 245, fols. 68’-70%, 71-73 (references to seals 
and other materials ‘‘ex cartis ....Josephi Hol- 
land’’); Wood, Athenae Ozonienses, Vol. I, col. 521; 
Prince, Worthies of Devon, p. 261; Noble, History of the 
College of Arms, p. 252; N&Q, IV (1851), 354; An- 
thony Richard Wagner, Heralds and heraldry in the 
Middle Ages (Oxford, 1939), p. 109. MS Gough 
Somerset 1, in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, appears 
from a heading on fol. 1 to have been copied from a 
collection of Holand’s. 
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But it was not only genealogical data 
that Holand collected. In one of his an- 
tiquarian papers he mentions his “divers 
antiquities in coin,’’?” and numerous refer- 
ences in A collection of curious discourses*® 
—and elsewhere by other writers—to 
charters and documents in Holand’s pos- 
session indicate that he was not badly sup- 
plied with original materials for research.”® 
In addition to the Lovel Lectionary and 
the chartulary of Reading Abbey, Holand 
owned other manuscripts of greater inter- 
est to the student of early English litera- 
ture: the fourteenth-century MS Arundel 
XXII in the College of Arms, London; the 
Chaucer codex, Cambridge University Li- 
brary MS Gg.4.27; and perhaps a manu- 
script of the Middle English Brut—though 
the note in which his signature occurs 
might have been written in a manuscript 
belonging to someone else.*° He also 
owned a Latin manuscript of Geoffrey of 
Monmouth’s Historia regum Britanniae. 

Both MS Arundel XXII and MS 
Gg.4.27 reflect Holand’s interests and 
habits as a scholar. Manuscript Arundel 
XXII, which contains a text of the Seege 
of Troye* and what represents itself as 


27 Collection of curious discourses, I, 39. 

287, 33, 39, 40, 94, 179, 180; II, 112, 194. 

29 Holand’s possession of such documents was inde- 
pendently noticed by Dr. Mare Friedlaender in his 
unpublished University of Chicago dissertation, 
‘‘Growth in the resources for studies in earlier English 
history, 1534-1625" (1938), p. 56, on the basis of the 
references by Stow and Coke (see above, nn. 18 and 
22). 

20 Hunterian MS T.2.19, fol. 38”. See John Young 
and P. Henderson Aitken, A catalogue of the manu- 
scripts in the library of the Museum in the 
University of Glasgow (Glasgow, 1908). 

One other Holand manuscript should perhaps be 
mentioned. British Museum MS Cotton Faustina 
C.XI, “Summonitiones parliamentorum 24 Edw. I— 
13 Ric. II. Compendium libri domesday,’’ which 
bears Holand’s signature with the date 1590 at the end 
of the summonses on fol. 57, and again with the date 
March 5, 1598, at the end of the Domesday extracts on 
fol. 182, is written in a formal English hand that may 
be Holand's. The informal hand that appears in 
some of the marginal notes in the Domesday section 
(e.g., on fol. 69%) is almost certainly his. 

Published by Mary Elizabeth Barni- 
original 


Hunterian 


x Fols. 1-8 
cle, The seege or batayle of Troye (*R BF B.: 
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being a translation of Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth’s Historia regum Britanniae,** was 
a frequently cited source of information 
in the papers Holand presented to the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries. The manuscript was 
defective at the end, apparently because 
of the loss of a final leaf or leaves, and 
Holand made an “addition,’’ as he says, 
out of an “auncient originale written in 
lattine by Gefferay of Monmouth de ges- 
tis britonum” which he had.** An “aun- 
cient originale’ must certainly be a manu- 
script, and there is confirmatory evidence 
in the addition itself, which states that 
with the Saxons there came ‘a queene 
that was a widove, whose name was Sex- 
burga”’ and which gives 679 instead of 689 
as the date of Cadwallader’s death.* 
Nothing in the printed texts corre 
sponds,* but Faral’s MS P (Bibliothéque 


series," No. 172 [London, 1927]). See also Univer- 
sity of Texas, Studies in English, 1941, p. 7, n. 1. 

32 Fols. 8—SOv. In reality, it seems on the whole to 
be closer to Wace’s Bruit—but I have compared only 
sample passages. An edition is being prepared by 
Professor C. Bowie Millican, apparently the first 
modern scholar to pay any attention to it (‘‘The first 
English translation of the Prophecies of Merlin, 
Royster memorial studies, SP, XXVIII [1931], 188 
=. 5). 

I have not seen the manuscript but have used the 
rotograph (Library of Congress, Modern Language 
Association Deposit, No. 310). The manuscript has 
been described by [William Henry Black], Catalogu 
of the Arundel manuscripts in the library of the College 
of Arms (London, 1829), pp. 31-33; Thomas Duffus 
Hardy, Descriptive catalogue of materials relating to the 
history of Great Britain and Ireland to the reign of 
Henry VII, I, Part I (‘‘Rolls series’’ [London, 1862] 
356-57; Barnicle, pp. xvii—xviii. Hardy is completely 
dependent on Black. In her account of the provenance 
of the manuscript, Miss Barnicle confuses Joseph 
Holand the antiquary with a contemporary Oxforé 
don. 

33 Fol. 

34 Fol. 81. 

35 Historia regum Britanniae, ed. Edmond Faral, Lo 
Légende études et documents, Premiére 
partie: Les plus anciens textes (‘Biblioth®que de 
l'Ecole des hautes études: sciences historiques ¢t 
philologiques,’’ Fasc. 257 (Paris, 1929]), III, 301, 302 
The historia regum Britanniae of Geoffrey of Mon 
mouth, ed. Acton Griscom (London, 1929), pp. 532 
534. I assume on the basis of Griscom's account of 
the relations of the earlier printed texts (which I have 
not been able to consult on this point) to each other 
and of the relation of Evans’ translation to those texts 
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nationale 6233) reads quadam nobilissima 
regina sexburgis nomine que vidua fuerat for 
nefandus populus ille,** and gives the date 
679.3? 

Manuscript Gg.4.27%* was also defec- 
tive, though for another reason. At some 
time Gg had been sadly mutilated, and it 
was Obviously to supply the lost passages 
in the text that Holand added the leaves 
which I call Gga,** although the job was 
not completely carried out, and much that 
could never have been in the manuscript 
was included. That Holand was responsi- 
ble for Gga cannot, perhaps, be complete- 





ibid., pp. 10-18) that the translation (Histories of 
the kings of Britain, trans. Sebastian Evans [‘‘Every- 
man’s library’’ (London, 1928)], pp. 221, 222), which 
agrees with Faral and Griscom, adequately represents 
the earlier printed texts that might have been avail- 
able to Holand. 

%* Faral, p. 301. Professor J. Hammer informs me 
(letter, March 31, 1942) that he has ‘‘found 16 more 
manuscripts containing the Sexburgis passage."’ I 
have not been able to identify any of these as Hol- 
and’s. 

37 Faral, p. 302 

33In my unpublished University of Chicago dis- 
sertation, ‘‘Linguistic peculiarities of the Cambridge 
University Library Manuscript Gg.4.27"’ (1938), pp. 
7-8, I suggested on the basis of circumstantia! evi- 
dence that the manuscript had once been in Holand’s 
possession. This suggestion was accepted as probable 
by Manly and Rickert, I, 182. When I first had the 
opportunity of examining the manuscript itself—in 
the summer of 1939, too late for my discovery to be 
included in their The text of the Canterbury tales— 
I was lucky enough to confirm the suggestion. In 
the lower left corner of the first extant folio (5) of Gg 
is the erasure of the name IoserH Hotanp and the 
date 1600. No more than an almost imperceptible 
greenish tinge remains of the ink. The ‘a’ and 
“~’’ appear only under a strong red light, as does 
enough of the ‘‘t’’ (an ‘‘L”’ fits the space perfectly) 
to make the reading certain. The other letters of the 
name and the numerals of the date are easily made 
out once they have been noticed at all 

To Mr. Harold Pink, of the University Library, I 
owe my sincere thanks for helping me with this 
erasure, and for re-examining it for me after I had 
left Cambridge and the manuscript had been put 
away because of the war. 

89 This is clearly shown by the old foliation of the 
manuscript; and cf. A catalogue of the manuscripts 
preserved in the library of the University of Cambridge, 
III (Cambridge, 1858), 172. When the manuscript 
was rebound, presumably under the direction of Henry 
Bradshaw, the leaves of Gga were placed at the end, 
where they are now foliated separately, 1-35, and 
the manuscript was refoliated to take account of the 





lost leaves. 
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ly proved, for neither his signature nor his 
hand certainly appears in it.*° But the 
a priori probability is so great as to be al- 
most convincing by itself; the ink in which 
his name was written on folio 5 of Gg 
seems to have been used also in Gga;*! and 
the English hand looks to me as though it 
may well be the same as that in MS Cot- 
ton Faustina C.XI.* 

Aside from a text of ‘“Gentilesse,”’ 
which is independent of all other known 
manuscripts and the printed editions of 
Chaucer,** the material in Gga is of no 
textual interest. It is all taken directly 
from Speght’s 1598 edition, except for the 
Retraction, which is from Caxton’s sec- 
ond edition.‘* In addition to the textual 
matter, Gga took over a great deal of 
Speght’s prefatory material, his table of 

40 Two, possibly more, hands appear—Italian on 
fols. 2—22v, 29’, 35, and English on fols. 23-28v, 33-34v. 
In the glossary, fols. 30-32’, the words to be de- 
fined are in an Italian hand that may be different from 
that on fols. etc.; the definitions are in an 
English hand, probably the same as that on fols. 23— 
28”, etc. The differences between the Italian hands 
are very slight. It is not impossible that the same 
person wrote both the Italian and the English hands 
(cf., e.g., W. W. Greg, English literary autographs, 
1550-1650 {London, 1925-32], Vol. I, No. XII). The 
writing is so highly calligraphic throughout as to 
make any attempt at identification precarious. The 
Italian hand looks to me very similar to that in MS 
Harley 7026, but Dr. Robin Flower, who compared 
the two, using a photostat of Gga, did not believe 
they were the same. 


2_99v 
ase", 


“It is perhaps the green but more probably, I 
think, the blue that appears here and there in Gga 
and in headings in Gg. This blue leaves the same 
greenish tinge when it is erased as that which appears 
about the erasure of the name—as does also the blue 
used by Holand or his amanuensis in MS Harley 
7026. 

42 See above, n. 30. Cf., e.g., the hand on fol. 67 of 
Cotton Faustina C.XI. 

43 Ona badly deteriorated piece of vellum pasted on 
fol. 1v; the hand is Italian, probably different from 
that on fols. 2~22v, etc. F. N. Robinson says it is 
‘‘unpublished and unclassified”’ (The complete works e, 
Geoffrey Chaucer [‘‘Student’s Cambridge edition’ 
(Boston, 1933)], p. 1037). I hope soon to discuss this 
text fully in a separate study. 

44 The Retraction, which is on fol. 29v of Gga, is 
not found in any edition between Pynson’s (1526) and 
Urry’s (1721), Gga omits I, 1081-83, and Wherfore 
of I, 1084; from that point it shares all variants of 
Cx? and nowhere agrees with any edition or other 
manuscript against Cx?. 
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contents and his arguments to the poems, 
and it freely adapted his glossary. 

In the account of Chaucer’s life in Gga, 
Holand depended primarily on Speght’s 
1598 edition, pasting Speght’s frontispiece 
(in which he colored the coats-of-arms) “* 
on the recto of folio 3, and greatly con- 
densing Speght’s “‘Life”’ on folio 5, for the 
most part keeping the statements of fact 
but omitting the arguments and elabora- 
tive comments. As Holand had gone out- 


4s For an account of the glossary see ‘‘An Eliza- 
bethan Chaucer glossary, Cambridge University Li- 
brary MS Gg.4.27,"" MLN, LVIII (1943), 374-75. 

4 This frontispiece has been reproduced by Caro- 
line F. E. Spurgeon, Five hundred years of Chaucer 
criticism and allusion (Cambridge, 1925), I, facing 
p. 147, but so reduced that the tricking of the coats- 
of-arms about the portrait of Chaucer does not 
appear clearly. Holand correctly colored the coats 
in accordance with this tricking. All but two of the 
labeled coats are those given to the same persons by 
William Berry, Encyclopaedia heraldica, or complete 
dictionary of heraldry (London, n.d.), Vol. II; the two 
exceptions, the arms attributed to Burghersh and 
to John, duke of Bedford, agree with arms recorded 
for them in the sixteenth century as given by Two 
Tudor books of arms. Harleian MSS. 2169 & 6163, 
fed. John Foster] (‘‘The De Walden library"’ [n.p., 
n.d.}). 

In connection with Holand's acceptance of 
Speght's frontispiece and of Glover's pedigree, 
Russell Krauss's condemnation of Speght and Glover 
(‘Chaucerian problems, especially the Petherton 
forestership and the question of Thomas Chaucer," 
Three Chaucer studies, by Russell Krauss, Haldeen 
Braddy, C. Robert Kase [New York, 1932], pp. 50—- 
56) should be noticed. If Glover, as Mr. Krauss (who 
seems to have been familiar only with Miss Spurgeon's 
reproduction of the frontispiece) thinks, constructed 
the Chaucer-Burghersh impalement ‘‘from heraldic 
principles without having seen a legitimate example 
of it’’ in order to make “heraldic remains fit his 
hypothesis" (i‘bid., p. 53), Holand was either stupidly 
taken in by, or knowingly acquiesced in, the fabrica- 
tion. The truth of the matter is, of course, that Glov- 
er's pedigree was ‘‘based on sound heraldic evidence,"’ 
Lee's Oxfordshire ‘‘Gatherings,’’ which contain the 
record of the Chaucer-Burghersh impalement in 
Woodstock Church, and that Glover had nothing to 
do with the mistakes in the reproduction of Chaucer's 
tomb, which ‘‘was done by Iohn Spede, who hath 
annexed thereto all such cotes of Armes, as any way 
concern the Chaucers, as he found them (trauailing for 
that purpose) at Ewhelme and at Wickham" (Speght's 
Preface, quoted by Eleanor Prescott Hammond, 
Chaucer: a bibliographical manual [New York, 1908], 
p. 29; the italics are mine). (My references to Speght’'s 
Preface are to the more generally accessible reprint in 
the Manual rather than to the 1598 edition, which is 
not available to me as I write.) Holand should have 


been able to determine the correctness of the pedi- 
gree and the arms; there is no evidence that he had 
ever seen the tomb. 


CALDWELL 


side Speght for the text of “Gentilesse”’ 
and for the Retraction, so he seems to 
have done also for the Latin verses about 
Chaucer’s tomb, which he quotes.*7 The 
main point in which Gga differs from 
Speght is the substitution of the direct 
statement, ‘‘there is a record in the same 
howse [the Inner Temple], where GEFFREY 
CHAVCER was fined at two shillinges, for 
beating:e a franciscane fryer in fletestrete,” 
for Speght’s reference to Master Buck- 
ley.48 Taken at their face value, the 
words “‘there is a record’”’ would indicate 
that Holand had seen the record, our 
knowledge of which has depended solely 
on Speght’s citation of Master Buckley.“ 
The question is one that cannot be finally 
argued, but to me it seems probable that 
he had seen it.5° If he had not, his accept- 


47 Speght gave the verses, ‘‘now cleane worne out” 
(ibid., p. 35), in his second edition (1602). It is pos- 
sible that Holand got these verses from the second 
edition, but two facts make this improbable. In the 
absence of evidence to the contrary, the date ‘‘1600" 
on fol. 5 of Gg seems to indicate that Gga was pre- 
pared before the appearance of Speght’s second edi- 
tion. In the text of the poems, Gga is with the first 
edition rather than the second where the two differ. 
The closeness of Gga to the first edition in the ‘‘Life” 
is shown by the retention of the statement that Gower 
in his Confessio amantis makes Chaucer ‘‘as it were the 
ludge of his workes"’ (cf. ibid., p. 22), which was 
omitted in the second edition in accordance with 
Thynne's correction (Animadversions, ed. F. J 
Furnivall [‘‘Chaucer Society publications: second 
series,’’ No. 13 (Oxford, 1928)], pp. 18-19). There is 
not, as far as I know, any reason for believing that 
Holand got the verses from Speght before the appear- 
ance of the 1602 edition. 


48 Hammond, Manual, p. 22. On Master Buckley 
and the record see Edith Rickert, ‘‘Was Chaucer a 
student at the Inner Temple?" Manly anniversary 
studies in language and literature (Chicago, 1923), pp. 
20-31. 

49 Cf. Manly and Rickert, I, 182: ‘‘He [the six- 
teenth-seventeenth-century owner of the manuscript] 
had possibly seen the record of Chaucer in the Inner 
Temple records. ... . ts 


50 As a member of the Inner Temple, he would 
have had access to the records; considering his habits 
and interests, it is more likely than not that he would 
have been familiar with them, even though he no- 
where specifically cites them in his published papers. 
He did consult and cite other records, and his interest 
in Chaucer is proved by his ownership and treatment 
of Gg, perhaps especially by his pains to get the Re- 
traction. So far as inferences about them can be 
drawn, his methods as a scholar are such as to make 
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JosEPH HOLAND, COLLECTOR AND ANTIQUARY 


ance of Speght’s statement testifies to 
Buckley’s reliability as a witness. 
Holand was not a great scholar. Rather, 
he seems to have belonged to that devoted 
body of amateurs who, either not inter- 
ested in making large syntheses or not 
capable of making them, but devoted to 
the minutiae of antiquarian research, 
have, on the one hand, given the histori- 
ans materials with which to work and, on 
the other, a constant audience. As a col- 
lector, he did good work in bringing to- 
gether coins, manuscripts, charters, and 
documents, which he made available to 
others and which he utilized himself. The 
range of interests revealed by his own con- 
tributions to the meetings of the Society 
of Antiquaries* is not inconsiderable, and 
his scholarly method is sound for the 
period in which he worked. He shows an 
admirable preference for original sources 
of information when they are available to 
him, and he is consistently careful to indi- 
eate his sources. When he makes a cita- 
tion, his citation is accurate and his state- 
ment of what he found in his source de- 


it appear to me unlikely that the change in wording 
was merely inadvertent. 


51 See Collection of curious discourses, 
Hearne published six of Holand's papers from British 
Museum MS Stowe 1045 (Archaeologia, I, vi; DNB, 

“Tate, Francis’’; of the Stowe manu- 
scripts) in the first edition (Oxford, 1720); fourteen 
more were added in Ayloffe’s greatly augmented 
second edition (London, 1771), to which all my refer- 
ences are made. British Museum MS Cotton Faus- 
tina E.V contains sixteen papers shown to be Hol- 
and’s by the presence of his signature: the six pub- 
lished by Hearne in 1720, eight of the fourteen added 
in 1771, and two that have not been published. The 
other six papers added in 1771 do not have Holand's 
signature if they are in MS Cotton Faustina E.V. 
One of these had been published by John Doddridge, 
The several of sundry learned antiquaries 
and proceed- 


passim, 


Catalogue 


opinions 

.. touching the antiquity, power.... 
ings of the high-court of Parliament in England (Lon- 
don, 1658), pp. 88—90; the original draft of this paper 
is said to be in John Gurney'’s MS No. XXXII (His- 
Twelfth 


torical Manuscripts Commission. 


Appendix, Part IX [1891], p. 159). 


report, 
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pendable.® The most serious charge that 
can be brought against him as a scholar is 
that, in common with many men of his 
age, he was not sufficiently critical of his 
sources. The Middle English version of 
the Historia regum Britanniae in MS 
Arundel XXII, for example, was clearly 
his vade mecum,** tempting him especially 
with its explanations of the names of 
places. This is not to say, however, that 
he blindly accepts everything that he 
finds in book or manuscript; rather, he 
suspends judgment when he is uncertain 
of the interpretation of his evidence or 
when there is reason for doubting its ac- 
curacy.** His criticism, if it can be called 
that at all, is not searching, it is true; but 
it does indicate a commendable reluctance 
to jump at unwarranted conclusions and 
an intellectual honesty that refused to 
make unsubstantiated statements or to 
twist sources into accordance with pre- 
conceived opinions. 
UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS 

52 In the references which I have followed up, I 
have found but one trifling error. In his paper, ‘Of 
the antiquity of parliaments in England,’’ Holand 
correctly states that ‘‘upon the parliament roll, anno 
14 (or 15) E.3. there are divers writs directed to 
sundry earls and barons, de ad Regem" 
(Collection of curious discourses, I, 307; cf. Rymer’s 
Foedera, Il, ii, 1183-84 [a.v. 1341, 15 Edw. III), 
but he mistakenly says that the first, which is to 
William de Bohun, count of Northampton, is to 
William, earl of Southampton. He gets the number of 
men-at-arms William was ordered to bring correct, 


and the other names that he mentions are included 
with the numbers of men that he gives. 


veniendo 


53 Passage after passage is underlined in the manu- 
script and then referred to in one or another of his 
papers. 


‘4E.g., his uncertainty about interpreting the 
term duz in pre-Conquest charters (Collection of curi- 
ous discourses, I, 180); his doubts about deriving 
Britain from Brute (ibid., p. 94). With the latter 
should be compared the disclaimer, similar even in 
wording, quoted by George Williamson (‘‘Hakewill 
and the Arthurian legend,’’ MLN, L [1935], 462) from 
Dr. George Hakewill’s Apologie or declaration of the 
power and providence of God in the gouernment of the 


world (3d ed.; London, 1635), p. 9. 








THE MANUSCRIPT OF THE MURDERS IN THE RUE 
MORGUE, AND POE’S REVISIONS! 


ERNEST BOLL 


HE manuscript of Poe’s short story 

The murders in the Rue Morgue was 

presented to the Drexel Institute of 
Technology in 1891 by George W. Childs, 
of Philadelphia.? Its previous history is 
told in a letter bound in with the manu- 
script and dated at Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania, July 26, 1881. The writer, J. M. 
Johnston, who sold the manuscript to Mr. 
Childs, was an apprentice in the office, 
situated at No. 33 Carter’s Alley, Phila- 
delphia, of Barrett and Thrasher, the firm 
printing the periodical in which the story 
first appeared, Graham’s magazine. After 
the story was set up in type and the proof 
had been read, the manuscript was 
dropped into a wastebasket. Johnston re- 
trieved it and was allowed to have it. He 
turned over the prize for safekeeping to 
his father, who folded it inside a music 
book; and in this armor it survived the 
perils of a house-moving rubbish heap, 
three fires, and an ash pile before it was 
rescued, removed, and bound. 

The manuscript is composed of seven- 
teen leaves measuring generally seven and 
a half inches by twelve and a half and 
pasted upon a heavy paper backing. It is 
bound in morocco. The leaves vary in 
their discoloration from light; the first 
page has become deeply tanned and the 
tenth nearly as tanned. Other leaves are 
of paler shades of discoloration, a few 
being little affected. Most of the leaves 

1 This study owes its being to the generosity of the 
trustees of the Drexel Institute of Technology, who 
gave me permission to make it, and to the kindnesses 
of the controller, Dr. W. Ralph Wagenseller, and of 
the secretary, Mr. C. T. Bach, who arranged for the 
examination of the manuscript. 


2? Letter from the librarian, Dr. Marie Hamilton 
Law. 


[MoperN Puarto.oey, May, 1943] 


bear stains of undetermined origin. The 
normal handwriting is a fine, neat script 
varying slightly in thickness of stroke and 
roundness of movement. There are some 
passages of re-written script that are 
markedly thicker in stroke and of so much 
greater breadth of movement as to tres- 
pass upon the margins usually held to by 
the ordinary writing. 

Pages v and ix consist of patches pasted 
together upon a paper backing. The first 
part of page v has ten lines in the script of 
the preceding pages; the second part has 
forty-nine lines in the markedly thicker 
stroke and broadly spaced writing. Page 
ix has five motley patches of differently 
stained paper and of varying width. The 
first patch, of seven lines, in the normal, 
fine handwriting, is followed by a section 
of fourteen lines in the larger script. The 
third patch is of two lines, in the same 
script. The fourth is fourteen lines long 
and matches the finer writing in the first 
patch. The fifth, on a much lighter paper, 
has thirty lines in the finer script, but it is 
evidently not a part of the original ver- 
sion. A partly legible interpolation ap- 
pearing in the right margin of the first 
part and re-written as an interpolation 
into the fourth part urges the probability 
that parts two and three must be inter- 
polations rather than re-writings. 

On the top of page vi, beginning in the 
middle of the left margin, there are writ- 
ten in three words left over from the re- 
written piece on page v; they start off a 
bracketted parenthesis: “(The word ‘af- 
faire.’ ”’ 

I have formulated a simple code by 
which the changes on the manuscript and 
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in the proof can be apprehended in a con- 
tinuous reading. Deletions are inclosed in 
brackets. Interpolations are shown in 
italics. Substitutions are marked as dele- 
tions giving way to (>) interpolations. 
Transpositions are regarded as words de- 
leted in one place and interpolated in an- 
other. Any interpolation or substitute 
that was eventually deleted is, of course, 
also inclosed in brackets. Italics happen- 
ing to appear in passages of the text 
chosen for quotation have been printed in 
roman type to preclude any conflict with 
our symbols. Outside quotation marks 
occurring in the text have been omitted 
from quoted passages for maximum sim- 
plicity of presentation. All corrections in- 
ferred through a comparison of the manu- 
script with the first printed version to 
have been made on the proof are intro- 
duced by the symbol P.C. 

The printed text chosen as a reference 
locating the various changes is that for 
which the manuscript was prepared: 
Graham’s magazine for April, 1841 (Vol. 
XVIII). The pagination of the manu- 
script is in Roman numbers. The pagina- 
tion of the periodical is in Arabic numer- 
als. A paragraph continued from the pre- 
vious page is counted as number one. 


I 

Poe concerned himself as a critic of his 
own writing with even the slightest details 
of form: matters of spelling, punctuation, 
and grammar. It will become clear as we 
examine the differences between manu- 
script and printed readings that the type- 
setters followed Poe literally in all his pe- 
culiarities of spelling and punctuation.* A 
difference can be accepted as the result of 
Poe’s editing. The obvious exceptions and 
the doubtful cases are negligible. 


’ But two obvious errors by the typesetter that 
escaped detection are ‘‘vigorous’’ for MS “rigorous” 


on p. ii (p. 167, par. 4), and ‘‘or the party’’ for MS 
‘of the party”’ on p. vii (p. 171, par. 4). 





On page ii the spelling ‘“embarrasment”’ 
occurs in both writings of a transposed 
passage; it was corrected in the proof. 
“Embarrassed” was written correctly on 
page iii, after an erasure. On page iii “‘visi- 
tors’ is so spelled, but it was changed in 
the proof to ‘‘visiters.” “Visiter” is the 
spelling found twice on page xv; it was 
left unchanged for print. ““Connexions’’ on 
page vi was allowed to stand. On page v 
we first see the word “clew’’; the spelling 
was carried over. But the manuscript 
“clue” on three later pages was scrupu- 
lously altered in the proof to the former 
spelling, “‘clew.”” The spelling ‘‘endeav- 
our” occurs twice; it was Americanized in 
the proof. “Neighbour” also was Ameri- 
canized in the proof in all its five appear- 
ances, as was “enamoured,”’ too, in its one 
occurrence. A doubtful case is that of the 
word “‘grey,”’ which is so spelled on both 
page v and page xi but which alternates in 
print from “grey” to “gray.’’ The word 
“‘discolored”’ was spelled so in both manu- 
script and print. The spelling ‘‘corrorbo- 
rates’ on page vi was rectified with a sin- 
gle deleting stroke on the manuscript, and 
the word is spelled correctly on page vii. 
An erasure on page iii was helpful in turn- 
ing ‘‘sylbable” into “syllable.’’ The man- 
uscript “downwards” became by P.C. 
“downward” on its two occurrences; and 
“afterwards”’ also lost its manuscript s in 
two procf changes. But Poe was not con- 
sistent in dropping the s from adverbs of 
direction: ‘‘towards” occurs four times in 
the manuscript; twice it was changed in 
the proof to “toward,” and twice it re- 
mained. In six out of eight times Poe 
dropped the final s of these adverbs, but 
his first spelling of them consistently in- 
cludes the s. ‘‘Cobler’”’ appears three times 
in the manuscript, exactly as in print. 

Three times an ampersand connecting 
two nouns was properly changed by P.C. 
into “and.” 
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Poe had his difficulties with French 
words. He first wrote “gens d’armes” on 
page v (p. 169), but he corrected the read- 
ing on the manuscript to “gendarmes.” 
An erasure at the end of the word ““Mont- 
martre”’ (p. ii; p. 167) suggests difficulties 
with the spelling.* The proof sheets would 
have shown further revisions of accents on 
French words. MS “Theatre” became 
P.C. “Théatre” (twice); MS ‘‘Musét”’ be- 
came P.C. ‘““Musét’’; and “‘charlatanerie”’ 
became P.C. “‘charlatanerie.” 

On the proof there were some changes 
in capitalization: ‘‘banker’’ once became 
“Banker”; ‘“Ourang-outang”’ became 
“Qurang-Outang”’ (once only); the “Mon 
Dieu” spoken by Odenheimer was re- 
duced to “mon dieu’; and a “‘Sir’’ became 
“—-.” 

Only one important change in punctua- 
tion appears in the manuscript, the indi- 
cation of a paragraph on page ii (p. 167, 
par. 5); the new topic of that paragraph 
obviously justifies the indention. But a 
comparison of the manuscript with the 
printed version discloses that many care- 
fully considered changes in punctuation 
were made upon the proof sheets. The 
number of occurrences exceeding one of 
each kind of specified change is given in 
parentheses. 

Interpolations—Commas were inserted 
singly ‘or, rarely, in pairs to separate or 
strengthen the separation of an adverbial 
phrase (8); an adverbial clause (4); an ad- 
verbial conjunction (3); a simple adjective 
phrase (3); an adjective clause (4); a con- 
junctive phrase (3); an active participle 
(4); a passive participle (2); a nominative 
absolute; an appositional phrase (2); a 
noun in apposition; a parenthesis, the 


4On p. iii (p. 167, par. 5) Poe left blank a space 
following the words ‘“‘desolate portion of the... .. 7 
Later, in a thicker stroke, and at a new slant of the 
base line, he wrote in the name ‘‘Faubourg St. Ger- 
main."’ In the proof he deleted the word ‘‘Messieurs”’ 
on p. vii in the title of the firm ‘‘Messieurs Mignaud et 
Fils.”’ 


ErRNeEstT Bouu 


comma being used chiefly inside the par- 
enthetical.curve (6); a quotation (3); and 
also to separate the elements of a com- 
pound subject (2), a compound predicate 
(2), a compound adverbial phrase, a com- 
pound infinitive, a series of nouns, and a 
series of adjectives. An interrogation mark 
was added to point a question and a colon 
to introduce a quotation. Single quotes 
were added to hold up a word to especial 
attention (2). A foreign word was marked 
to be italicized and a hyphen inserted:' 

Substitutions—A comma was substi- 
tuted once for a semicolon to reduce the 
emphasis of a clause; for the first of a pair 
of parenthetical dashes; and for a dash 
introducing a quotation. A semicolon was 
substituted for a period to improve co- 
herence; for a dash introducing a quota- 
tion; and for a dash used to set off an ap- 
positional phrase. A dash replaced a com- 
ma to make the defining marks of a par- 
enthesis uniform. 

Corrections.—Twice a comma appear- 
ing after a quotation mark was shifted on 
the proof to precede the quotation sign. 
In one passage the double strokes of an 
internal quotation were changed on the 
proof to single strokes to alternate with 
the marks of the surrounding quotation.' 

Deletions.—Punctuation marks also 
disappeared by way of the proof. Poe re- 
moved commas separating conjunctions 
(4), adverbial phrases (3), an adjective 
phrase, and elements of a compound verb. 


A dash used after a semicolon to separate §, 
two clauses, a period preceding a dash, 


5 Poe was not consistent in his use of a hyphen in 
the word ‘‘Ourang-Outang.’’ A MS hyphen on p. xiv 
did not appear in print; in the very next paragraph 


(p. 176, par. 13) the word was written without the fF 


hyphen and so appeared in print. Elsewhere the hy- 
phen was used. 

*In his use of quotation signs, Poe was incon- 
sistent. He used either single or double strokes for 
simple quotations and varied the marks of internal 
quotations accordingly. ‘‘Le Tribunal’ he enclosed 
with double strokes but ‘‘Le Monde” with single 
strokes. 
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and a hyphen erroneously tying two 
words were struck out of the proof. 


Poe’s actively analyzing mind was alert 
also in detecting errors in grammar. A 
substitution on page v (p. 169, par. 6) cor- 
rected one slip: 

The body, as well as the head, [were] > was 
fearfully mutilated. .... 


An interpolation of a word on page xi 
p. 174, par. 3) tightened a loose sentence: 
It resisted all my efforts, as I had anticipated. 


An erasure and a substitution on page iii 
p. 167, par. 6) resolved an uncertainty 
jer the proper pronoun: 

We admitted no visiters [whatever] > whom- 
sever. 

A similar change in a passage on page iv 
p. 168, par. 12) was made as a P.C.: 

I know no fruiterer [whatever] > whomsoever. 


Elsewhere in the manuscript one ob- 
serves confusion over the use of a pronoun 
to refer to the ape. On page xiv (p. 177, 
par. 1) the soliloquy in which Dupin im- 
agines the thought of the sailor-owner of 
the ape contains two alterations in the 
pronoun, both instances showing a change 
from the masculine gender to the neuter: 
why should I lose [him] > zt through idle ap- 
prehensions of danger? .... I will answer the 
advertisement—get the Ourang-Outang, and 


$fkeep [him] > zt close until this matter has 


blown over. 


The change was made in the same direc- 
tion in the wording of Dupin’s advertise- 
ment in Le Monde on page xiv (p. 176, 
Spar. 15): 
paying a few charges arising from [his] > its 
capture. .... 
In the opening paragraphs of the sailor’s 
reported conversation with Dupin (p. 
177), the masculine pronoun is used and 
— to stand. At the beginning of the 
ummary of the sailor’s account following 
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that introductory dialogue, the reference 
is neutral, and the masculine pronoun was 
changed in the manuscript to the neuter 
form (p. 177, par. 20): 

in lodging [him] > it safely... .. 


As the summary proceeds the reference 
changes to the masculine and then to the 
neuter again; and again masculine pro- 
nouns are changed in the manuscript to 
the neuter form (p. 178, par. 4): 

where [his master could intercept him] > it 
might be intercepted as [he] > it came down. 


The summary winds up with masculine 
pronouns referring to the animal. 


II 


Further changes supplied a more sug- 
gestive, exact, vivid, emphatic, or com- 
plete expression; or deleted sparable ver- 
biage, a flaw in taste, or an inconsistency 
of form. 

The very first substitution in the manu- 
script to catch the eye involves the name 
of the street. The title was, first, The mur- 
ders in the Rue Trianon-Bas. The name of 
the street was then changed to “Rue 
Morgue” in the title on page i and in later 
occurrences of the original form. On page 
vii (p. 171, par. 2) the summary of Al- 
fonzo Garcio’s testimony refers to the 
undertaker as residing 
in the Rue [ — (the street of the murder) > 
Trianon] > Morgue. 


The substitution was made twice more on 
page xv (p. 177, pars. 14 and 17). On page 
xvi (p. 178, par. 3) the manuscript still 
reads 

in the rear of the Rue Trianon... . 


but the oversight was corrected in the 
proof. All four instances in the text of the 
name being written directly as “Rue 
Morgue” are accounted for by their oc- 
currence in re-written passages on pages v 
and ix. French readers would reject “Rue 
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Morgue”’ as the name of a street in which 
murdered persons had been found because 
of its overliteral application. But upon 
English-speaking readers the French 
phrase has the primary effect of a macabre 
figure of speech and profoundly deepens 
the emotional suggestiveness of the origi- 
nal title with a chill of horrible anticipa- 
tion. 

Possibly to make the scene of the crowd 
breaking into the house more exact with 
reference to Parisian architecture, Poe 
made three changes on page vi (p. 170, 
par. 3), “front door” being emended to 
“gateway” and “door” being changed, 
twice, to “gate.’’ A first manuscript writ- 
ing of “gateway” on page v occurs in a re- 
written passage. 

Greater exactness of expression re- 
sulted from two substitutions on page x 
(p. 173, par. 4): 

Now, how strangely unusual must that 
voice have really been, about which such testi- 
mony as this could have been [given] > 
elicited! . . . . No words—{nothing] > no 
sounds resembling words—[was] > were by 
any witness mentioned as distinguishable. 


On page xii (p. 174, par. 7) “houses’”’ was 
sharpened to “mansions’’; and on page ix 
(p. 172, par. 3) “French” was narrowed to 
“Parisian.”” The advertisement which 
Dupin made up to lure the owner of the 
beast was first headed “‘rounpb’’; but the 
later caption, “CAUGHT,” is a more exact 
term for the pretended event (p. xiv; p. 
176, par. 15). On page xv (p. 177, par. 6) 
a change concerns the sailor-visitor: 

He... . bade us “good evening” in French 
accents which, although somewhat Neufcha- 
tel-ish, were still sufficiently [distinctive] > 
indicative of a Parisian origin. 


A P.C. was responsible for this sharpening 
of a noun on page xvi (p. 178, par. 3): 
The shutter was kicked open again by the 
[ape] > Ourang-Outang. 
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The Paris police are referred to in this 
comment on page viii (p. 171, par. 11): 

They make a vast parade of measures; but 
not unfrequently these are so illy adapted to 
the [results] > objects proposed. ... . 


On page ii (p. 167, par. 2): 

It will be found, in fact, that the ingenious 
are always fanciful, and the [highly] > truly 
imaginative never otherwise than profoundly 
analytic. 


On page xvii (p. 178, par. 7) Poe wrote 
“Chéf de police.” But a P.C. altered the 
title to ‘‘Prefét de police,” which also ap- 
pears on page ix in a re-written passage 
and with the same accent. 

Several times the idiom of the first 
phrasing was not precisely enough ad- 
justed to the meaning, but the second trial 
led to the correct connotation. On page v 
(p. 169, par. 4): 
thick tresses of grey human hair, also dabbled 
in blood, and seeming to have been pulled [up 
> out by the roots. 


And on page ii (p. 167, par. 4): 

This young gentleman .. . . by a variety of 
untoward events, had been reduced to such 
poverty that the quondam energy of his char- 
acter succumbed [before] > beneath it. .... 


A P.C. improved upon the idiom of a pas- 
sage on page xi (p. 174, par. 5): 

I had [tracked] > traced the secret to its ul- 
timate result..... 


On page iv (p. 168, par. 18): 

You continued the same inaudible murmur, 
with a knit brow, as is the [habit] > custom of 
a man tasking his memory..... 


Concreteness was promoted in several 
changes. On page vii (p. 171, par. 1): 

The house was a four story one, with gar- 
rets, (mansardes). 


And on the same page (par. 4): 
By ‘sweeps’ were meant cylindrical sweep- 
ing-brushes. .... 
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A P.C. (p. 176, par. 13) reads: 

This, under the circumstances, has been 
justly characterized by one of the witnesses 
Montani, the confectioner)..... 


On page xiv (p. 176, par. 17): 
asmall piece of ribbon, . . . . used in tying the 


hair in one of those long queues of which sailors 
are so fond. 


Greater emphasis resulted from still 
other alterations. On page xii (p. 175, par. 
2): 

My immediate purpose is to lead you to 
place in juxta-position that very unusual ac- 
tivity of which I have just spoken, [and] > 
with that very peculiar shrill (or harsh) and 
unequal voice..... 

On page xiv (p. 176, par. 13): 
innocent of [the] > this atrocity..... 


On page xvi (p. 178, par. 4), the change 
makes for freshness as well as emphasis: 

At this glimpse he nearly fell from his hold 
iin horror] > through excess of horror. 


Emphasis was augmented through a sub- 
stantial interpolation on page viii (p. 171, 
par. 11). To the derogation already 
heaped upon the Paris police, Poe added 
the passage beginning with ‘They make a 
vast parade of measures” and ending with 
“nour mieux entendre la musique.” A P.C. 
ina passage on page 178, paragraph 5, was 
responsible for an intensified meaning: 

he seemed desirous [of concealing] > to con- 
al his bloody deeds. . . . . 


But another change, a P.C. (p. 174, par. 


: #5), reduced emphasis: 


There must be something wrong.... 
about [this] > the nail. 


Re-reading could make Poe dissatisfied 
with a literary word and inclined toward a 
simpler, commoner one, as on page xvi (p. 
ive par. 5). 

His wandering and wild glances [ad- 
verted] > fell at this moment [to] > upon the 
head of the bed..... 
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On page viii (p. 171, par. 11) Dupin re- 
marks of the police methods: 

We must not judge of the means by this 
{bizarrerie] > shell of an examination.’ 


On page viii again (p. 171, par. 10) a nice 
economy is effected by the substitution of 
a simpler word: 

[In regard to the perpetrator of the butch- 
ery] I saw no means by which it would be pos- 
sible to trace [him] > the murderer. 


But in this manuscript Poe as often put 
aside the commoner word of his first 
choosing to display a more literary word, 
as on page xiii (p. 176, par. 11). 

It was a minute anatomical and generally 
descriptive account of the large [tawny] > 
fulvous Ourang-Outang of the East Indian 
Islands. 

Later on Dupin, in phrasing the advertise- 
ment planned to catch the owner of the 
ape, makes use of the commoner word. A 
second choice on page iv (p. 169, par. 1) 
no doubt was intended to be more precise, 
but it followed an academic rather than a 
popular standard: 

a very peculiar [line] > Latin verse upon whose 
meaning we have often conversed. 


Poe’s ear caught the repetition of the 
syllable during the reading of proof, and 
the solid, popular word was recalled, al- 
though the new adjective was kept. On 
page xv (p. 177, par. 15) a bookish word 
was the final choice: 

He then drew a pistol from his [coat pocket] > 
bosom..... 

On page viii (p. 172, par. 1) the desire to 
avoid excessive repetition may have led to 
the substitution of a literary phrase for a 
common word: 

the contemplation of [a star] > the heavenly 
bodies. 

In the same paragraph the change to a 
more literary word was accompanied by 


7 This exotic word had already been used on p. iii 
(p. 167, par. 7). 
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the substitution of a concrete noun for a 
pronoun: 

to view it in a sidelong way by turning towards 
it the exterior portions of the retina [is to see it 
distinctly]....> is to behold the star dis- 
eee 


“Mustache,” on page xv (p. 177, par. 6) 
grew by means of a P.C. into “mustachio.” 

An unintended hint of bestiality ap- 
pears on page xiii (p. 175, par. 5), in the 
first description of the room in which the 
body of the younger woman was found. 
The hint was tactfully removed: 

On the [sacking of the bedstead] > hearth 
were thick tresses—very thick tresses—of grey 
human hair. 


Poe soon realized when he had left the 
statement of a situation or an idea uncom- 
pleted at the first writing. On page ix (p. 
172, par. 8) we find this balancing of a 
statement: 

They have fallen into the gross but common 
error of confounding the unusual with the 
abstruse. 


A P.C. drew a completer and more vivid 
picture than the original on page xii (p. 
174, par. 7): 

It was clear to me, however, that the 
shutter belonging to the window at the head of 
the bed would, if swung fully [open] > back to 
the wall..... 


A manuscript addition improved the 
very next sentence, again by completing 
the picture: 

It was also evident that, by exertion of a 
very unusual degree of activity and courage, 
an entrance into the window, from the rod, 
might have been thus effected. 


On page xiv (p. 177, par. 1) Dupin im- 
agines the owner of the animal saying: 

It is not my policy to attract attention 
either to myself or to the beast. 


The interpolation was necessary to com- 
plete the statement of the owner’s situa- 
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tion, since he had reason to fear for him- 
self as the one responsible for the animal’s 
escape and for its doings. A P.C. clarified 
this passage on page xv (p. 177, par. 14): 

You shall give me all the information in 
your power about that affair of the murder in 
the Rue Morgue. 


On page xv still (p. 177, par. 20) the sailor 
was properly joined to the party of 
hunters who caught the ape in a Borneo 
jungle: 

A party of which he formed one landed at 
Borneo. .... 


On page ii (p. 167, par. 5) an interpolation 
completed a phrase that had been implied: 
to procure the necessaries[, without] of life, 
without troubling himself... . . 

A couple of substitutions exemplify 
Poe’s care to test the validity of his gen- 
eralizations. The reference in the follow- 
ing sentence, on page viii (p. 171, par. 11), 
is to Truth. 

In fact as regards the [most] > more impor- 
tant knowledge I do believe that she is in- 
variably superficial. 

On page viii again (pp. 171-172): 

The depth lies [oftener] in the valleys where 
we seek her [than] > and not upon the moun- 
tain tops where she is found. 

Poe’s sensitiveness to the repetitions of 
syllables and words led to other changes. 
The replacement on page x (p. 173, par. 4) 
of a noun by a pronoun interrupted the 
repetition of a word that had already 
sounded in five adjoining sentences: 
The Dutchman maintains [the voice] > it to 
have been. .... 
A substitute voided a repetition within a 
sentence and also introduced a more exact 
image on page ii (p. 167, par. 1): 

Thus to have a [good] > retentive men- 
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tition through a change in one of the 
words (p. x; p. 173, par. 5): 

the portion respecting the [harsh] > gruff and 
shrill voices. ... . 


The reappearance of the verb form of a 
noun already in a sentence was detected 
during the reading of proof (P.C., p. 177, 
par. 1): 

I am not sure to what [extent] > limit his 
knowledge may extend. 


A simple action word was removed and a 
purposive phrase substituted for it to void 
a proximate repetition on page xvi (p. 178, 
par. 4): 

This latter reflection urged the man [to 
ascend] > still to follow the fugitive. 


But once Poe produced a rather awkward 
vowel assonance while sharpening an im- 
age on page xii (p. 175, par. 4): 

every [day] > hour of our lives..... 


A smoother rhythm resulted from the 
introduction, as a P.C., of a preposition 
into this passage on page vii (p. 171, par. 
a): 
the breaking open of the room door..... 


Poe seems to have had little trouble 
with the ordering of his ideas either in the 
large or within the sentence. There is a 
transposition of a sequence of nouns on 
page ii (p. 167, par. 1). ‘‘Embarrassment, 
hesitation, eagerness or trepidation” at 
the first writing followed the sentence 
ending ‘‘whether the person taking it can 
make another in the suit.” The shift 
places the summary at the end of an ex- 
pository passage. Another transposition 
in the same paragraph reverses the order 
of an abstract image and a concrete image 
occurring in two different sentences, plac- 
ing the concrete image in the climactic 
position. 

He recognises [a card] > what is played 
through feint..... A casual or inadvertent 
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word; the accidental dropping or turning of 
[anything important] > a card..... 


And the butterfly vacillations inherent in 
the nature of the adverb caused Poe to 
make some slight changes in word order. 
On page i (p. 166, par. 1) the troublesome 
adverb is “however”: 

the vulgar dictum (founded, however, upon 
the assumptions of grave authority, [however]) 
that the calculating and discriminating pow- 


On page ii (p. 167, par. 5) the word is 
“only.” 

I was deeply interested in the little family 
history which he detailed to me with all [the] > 
that candor [of a Frenchman in] which a 
Frenchman [only] indulges only when self is his 
theme. 


In the wrong position, the adverb “then” 
forced a pronoun into the undesired role 
of a conjunction: P.C. (p. 171, par. 5): 

They were both then [both] lying on the 
sacking of the bedstead. .... 


On page xi (p. 174, par. 5) the difficult 
word is “once,” although it happens not 
to be the word that was transposed: 

To use a sporting phrase, I had not been 
once [been] ‘at fault.’ 
On page xiv (p. 177, par. 1) the adverb is 
“at least,” although again another word is 
subjected to rearrangement: 

I will render [the animal] at least the animal 
liable to suspicion. 


In the proof Poe restored the original or- 
der to the sentence, and it so appears in 
print. 

Improved coherence was brought about 
with an occasional use of an added “for 
example” or “then.” 

Criticism of the text resulted also in a 
large number of examples of the sacrificial 
rite of deletion. One deletion brought 
about uniformity of sentence structure in 
the abridgment of Henri Duval’s evidence 
on page vi (p. 170, par. 4): 
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Was not acquainted wiih the Italian language, 
{fand, although he]. Could not distinguish the 
WOFGS. .... 

The heaviest duty of deletions was to 
strip away sparable words. A deletion re- 
moved a redundant adverbial phrase: 
P.C. (p. 172, par. 8): 

But it is by these deviations from [the com- 
monplace—by these prominences from] the 
plane of the ordinary... .. 

It dispensed with an active participle 
on page ii (p. 167, par. 1): 
nor, because the game is the object, does he 
reject deductions [arising] from things external 
to the game. 

A deletion dropped a redundant ad- 
verb: P.C. (p. 168, par. 17): 

You turned to look [back] at the pile..... 


It caused the omission of an adjective 
on page ii (p. 167, par. 3): 

The narrative which follows will appear to 
the [reflective] reader somewhat in the light of 
a commentary..... 

And again on page ix (p. 172, par. 8): 
that [true] reason feels its way..... 

It expunged a noun on page ii (p. 167, 
par. 5): 

I felt [all] my soul enkindled within me. .... 

It dropped an article on page x (p. 172, 
par. 10); 

Here are pistols; and we both know how to 
use them when [the] occasion demands their 
use. 


and also on the proof, P.C. (p. 173, par. 
6): 

The impossibility of egress by [the] means 
already stated..... 

On page xi (p. 174, par. 1) a passive 
participle was taken out: 


The police were now entirely satisfied that 
egress had not been [made] in these directions. 


A clause was eliminated on page xii (p. 
175, par. 3): 
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My friend went on with his discourse [for it 
had now assumed all the character of such} 


A clause was reduced to a passive par. 
ticiple and phrases on page xii (p. 175, 
par. 4): 

I wish you therefore to discard from your 
thoughts the blundering idea of motive [which 
has been] engendered in the brains of the 
police..... 

A deletion removed a noun phrase on 
page xiii (p. 176, par. 5): 

I wish you to glance [your eyes] upon the 
little sketch. .... 


A P.C. changed “upon” to “at.” 
A deletion elided a relative pronoun on 
page xvii (p. 179, par. 1): 
I mean the way [which] he has ‘de nier ce 
qui est, et d’expliquer ce qui n’est pas.’ 
Deletions also muted undesired as- 
sonance. An example occurs on page iv 
(p. 168, par. 16): 
he who attempts it for the first time is [in- 
variably] astonished by the apparently illimit- 
able distance. .... 
And another on page xi (p. 174, par. 7): 
Upon this point I had been [sufficiently] sat- 
isfied in my walk with you around the build- 

ing. 
III 

The changes affecting the formal struc- 
ture of the story have two main purposes: 
to strengthen the probability of certain 
actions and disclosures to follow; and to 
insure fair play with the reader by remov- 
ing deceptive guides toward a solution. 

A revised choice of the season of the 
story resulted in a more plausible timing 
of the tragedy. On page ii (p. 167, par. 4) 
we read: 

Residing in Paris during the [autumn] > 
spring and part of the [winter] > summer of 
18——, I there contracted an intimacy with 4 
Monsieur C. Auguste Dupin. 


The summer season to which the tragedy 
was shifted increased the likelihood of 
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both the ourang-outang’s attack and also 
of the necessary details that windows in 
the lodgings of the sailor and in the house 
of death should be open in the night to 
allow the animal means of escaping and 
entering. 

The plausibility of the entrance of 
someone through the window was 
strengthened by two changes on page xii 
(p. 174, par. 7). Poe reconsidered the 
measurements relating to the distance be- 
tween the lightning rod and the window 
with its shutters made partly of trellis 
work. 

About [six > eight] > five feet and a half 
from the casement in question there ran a 
lightning-rod By reaching to the dis- 
tance of [four] > two feet and a half (we now 
suppose the shutter open to its whoie extent) 
a robber might have taken a firm grasp upon 
the trellis-work.® 


The object of the correction was to put 
the performance within the abilities of an 
agile human being, lest the reader balk at 
the measurements or at once discern that 
only an animal accustomed to leaping dis- 
tances at tree heights could have reached 
the room. In the same paragraph much 
care is spent on an exposition of the 
shutters to account for their unusual span 
toward the lightning rod and for their 
convenience as an aerial carrier. 

A clue preparing for the discovery of 
the window as the means of escape of the 
supposed criminal resulted from the fol- 
lowing change, appearing on page vii (p. 
170, par. 9), in the summary of various 
testimonies of first arrivals. 


The door leading from the front room into 
the passage was [open—not wide open, but 
ajar] > locked with the key on the inside. 








8 Earlier in the paragraph the span between the 
fully opened shutter and the lightning rod was left at 
four feet and a half; but Poe made the revision in the 
proof to read ‘“‘two feet.’’ 
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Into page vii (p. 171, par. 4) there was 
interpolated a sentence foreshadowing the 
enormous strength of the killer: 

The body of Mademoiselle L’ Espanaye was so 
firmly wedged in the chimney that it could not be 
got down until four or five of the party untted 
their strength. 


Another essential trait of the animal 
that is to be discovered as the criminal is 
interpolated into the summary of a sup- 
posed textbook description of the ourang- 
outang on page xiv (p. 176, par. 11): 

The gigantic stature, the prodigious 
strength and activity, the wild ferocity, and the 
imitative propensities of these mammalia are 
sufficiently well known to all. 


The agility of the animal was as impor- 
tant a characteristic as its strength to ac- 
count for the tragedy. 

An explanation upholding the sailor’s 
eyewitness tale of the killing was inter- 
polated on page xvi (p. 178, par. 3). 

The shutter was kicked open again by the ape® 
as he entered the room. 


This action explains how the sailor was 
able to look through the same window 
through which the ape had swung himself 
on the shutter. 

Dupin’s inspection of the premises in 
the Rue Morgue is prepared for in an 
interpolation on page ix (p. 172, pars. 2— 
3), in which Dupin declares his purpose to 
obtain the permission of the prefét de 
police and is reported as having been suc- 
cessful. 

On page ix (p. 172, par. 4) there was 
written in an afterthought following Du- 
pin’s examination of the premises: 

On our way home my companion stepped in 
for a moment at the office of one of the daily 
papers. 


But for that sentence there would have 
been no preparation for the advertisement 


*A P.C. altered ‘‘ape”’ to ‘“‘Ourang-Outang.”’ 
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in Le Monde that was to induce the owner 
of the ape to visit Dupin. 

Another interpolation helps to prepare 
for the owner’s turning out to be a sailor. 
It was added on page xiv (p. 176, par. 13). 
Dupin points to the advertisement of the 
capture of the ape and says: 

If the Frenchman in question be indeed, as 
I suppose, innocent of [the] > this atrocity, 
this advertisement, which I left last night 
upon our return home, at the office of ‘Le 
Monde,’ (a paper devoted to the shipping inter- 
est, and much sought by sailors)..... 


A sailor was of course a highly probable 
person to be both the owner of the animal 
and the observer of the enormity as well. 
The credulity of the sailor in answering 
the advertisement is provided for in an 
interpolation on page xiv (same para- 
graph). Dupin suggests that the ourang- 
outang that had killed the women might 
have escaped from its owner and been 
traced by him to the chamber of death. 
There follows this important addition to 
the text: 
But under the agitating circumstances which en- 
sued he could never have re-captured it. It is still 
at large. 


The sailor would therefore believe the ad- 
vertisement of the animal’s capture and 
would call upon Dupin. 

Poe also demonstrated his conscience 

for fair and truthful dealing with his 
readers by detecting and removing a num- 
ber of misleading hints.'° A change on 
page v (p. 169, par. 3) withdraws a possi- 
ble false impression: 
. ... two or more rough voices in angry con- 
tention were distinguished [proceeding] >, and 
seemed to proceed from the upper part of the 
house. 


The impression as first given made the 
voices come from inside the house. Poe 


10 Poe's fairness in not sending the reader upon 
fools’ errands of suspicion has been well appreciated 
by Arthur Hobson Quinn in his Edgar Allan Poe: a 
critical biography (New York, 1941), p. 312. 
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struck out the implication and substituted 
a wording that accorded with the subjec- 
tive truth of those testifying and with the 
objective truth as it was to be revealed at 
the end. The sailor had not entered the 
house but had been holding on to the 
lightning rod when he was heard speaking 
to the ape. 

A change on page xii (p. 175, par. 2) 
deals with the puzzling voice: 
.... that very peculiar shrill (or harsh) and 
unequal voice, about whose [language] > na- 
tionality no two persons could be found to 


The former version tended to imply that 
the voice, being capable of language, was 
that of a human being; the second reading 
lightens emphasis on the human source 
and turns the attention to the impersonal, 
geographical mystery of the creature. 
Since the voice is later disclosed as that of 
an ape, the assumption of its capability 
for articulate language could have been 
objected to as untruthful." There is a 
similar retraction on page xi (p. 173, par. 
6): 

It is clear that the assassins were in the 
room where [the crime was committed] > 
Mademoiselle L’ Espanaye was found. ... . 


Dupin’s false hypothesis assuming human 
killers occupies an unemphatic position in 
the clause, but the change occurs in a po- 
sition of more assured emphasis and ab- 
ruptly checks the force of “assassins.”’ It 
represents a radical deviation from the 
assumption that a crime had been com- 
mitted, of necessity by human beings, to 
the neutral viewpoint that a body had 

1 Within the very sentence Dupin reminds the 
author that in the ‘‘utterance’’ of the voice ‘‘no syl- 
labification could be detected.'’ The word ‘‘utterance” 
conveys a nice neutrality of innuendo. Poe seems to 
have been in doubt even as to the fairness of using the 
word ‘voice’ to designate the cries of the ape. He re- 
vealed his dilemma in the interpolated summary of 
Alberto Montani's testimony (p. vii; p. 171, par. 3) by 
unconsciously omitting any word for the idea. Later 


he interpolated the chosen word into the sentence: 
“Could not make out the words of the shrill voice." 
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been found.”? On page ix (p. 172, par. 8) 
a more extended revision appears at first 
sight to have been made only for clarity’s 
sake, but once more closer fidelity to truth 
resulted from the change. 

[Just in proportion as this matter has ap- 
peared insoluble to the police, has been that 
facility with which I have arrived at its solu- 
tion] > In fact, the facility with which I shall 
arrive, or have arrived, at the solution of this 
mystery, is in exact ratio with its apparent in- 
solubility in the eyes of the police. 


Dupin could not truthfully claim credit 
for having solved the killings before he 
had received confirmation from the sailor- 
witness. 

An important addition to the text, mo- 
tivated by a complexity of reasons, was, I 
believe, the starting-point of a series of 
changes affecting the testimony concern- 
ing the shrill voice. Before writing Du- 
pin’s analysis of the whole body of evi- 
dence, Poe obviously re-read that evi- 
dence with critical attention. When he 
studied the testimony of Henri Duval on 
page vi (p. 170, par. 4), he became aware 
of a number of serious faults in it. The 
summary read: 

Was acquainted with the Italian language, 
and, although he could not distinguish the 
words, was convinced by the intonation that 
the speaker was an Italian. 


To give weight to Duval’s evidence he 
had, in the first writing, credited Duval 
with some knowledge of Italian. This au- 
thority gave such moment to Duval’s 
opinion as to throw it out of balance with 
all the remaining testimonies on the point 
and to suggest the false clue that one of 
the murderers was an Italian. That over- 
emphasis was bad aesthetically and mor- 
ally: it ruined a delicate balancing of evi- 
dential values and misled the reader. 


12 The reader will remember the warning clause on 
p. 171 (par. 7): ‘“‘A murder so mysterious . . 
deed a murder has been committed at all.”’ 


.. if in- 
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Again, the statement was of doubtful 
probability. If Duval had known Italian, 
he would hardly have attributed the 
sounds made by an ape to an Italian voice. 
Also, the statement of Duval’s knowledge 
of Italian contradicted the implicit as- 
sumption, loosely inferred from the ad- 
mitted ignorance of Musét and Garcio of 
the languages they had heard, that the wit- 
nesses did not understand the languages 
they had identified. And, last, the reason 
for persons of various nationalities identi- 
fying languages unknown to them must be 
presented explicitly if it was to impress 
and convince the reader. The device that 
was resolved upon as the best for proving 
causation was the inductive pattern which 
J.S. Mill was to present two years later as 
the method of agreement. This method, if 
rigorously carried out, would prove cause 
by showing that ignorance of the language 
designated was the single factor common 
to every instance of divergent identifica- 
tion. To institute preparations for an ex- 
plicit and thorough rationale of causation, 
Poe inserted a single word, which also 
nullified a false clue, and restored Duval’s 
testimony to a parity of influence. The 
change made the sentence read: 

Was not acquainted with the Italian lan- 
guage. 


After that interpolation a series of simi- 
lar negations was methodically introduced 
into subsequent testimony on the nation- 
ality of the voice, building up not only a 
convincing explanation but also a very 
entertaining ironic comedy. Into the tes- 
timony of the Dutchman Odenheimer, 
who was certain the shrill voice was that 
of a Frenchman, there was interpolated 
the sentence, on page vii (p. 170, par. 5): 

Not speaking French was examined through 
an interpreter. 


And to the testimony of William Bird, an 
Englishman who thought the voice that of 
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a German, was added the comment, on 
page vii (p. 170, par. 8): 
Does not understand German. 


The whole testimony of the Italian, Al- 
berto Montani, was invented later and 
‘inserted in a margin of the manuscript, 
and in it too was incorporated a nega- 
tion, the compliment this time being ren- 
dered to the Russian tongue. 

But Poe showed his tact for form in not 
drawing the design too perfectly. The tes- 
timony of the gendarme, Isidore Musét, 
preceding that of Duval, had ventured 
Spanish as the language of the shrill- 
voiced suspect, and its awkwardly phrased 
confession of an ignorance of Spanish re- 
mained as far as the proof sheets. But ina 
last critical inspection of his new design of 
an explicitly explained confusion, Poe 
realized that Musét’s testimony con- 
tained a flaw that must be removed. It 
was the sentence on page vi (P.C., omitted 
from p. 170, par. 3): 

[Might have distinguished some words if he 
had been acquainted with the Spanish.] 


This statement was too improbable to 
have come from a gendarme, who was 
trained and experienced in testifying to 
facts, not hypotheses. It was so valueless 
as evidence that it would have been re- 
tained in no police or private dossier of 
relevant fact. If taken seriously, it might 
even be interpreted as a hint that a Span- 
iard was actually one of the killers. And, 
last, with an explicit and scientific ration- 
ale supplanting the originally implied as- 
sumption, the whole design would be im- 
proved if it were given to the reader less 
abruptly and if it were kept from being 
too rigid, too perfect. A simple deletion 
was the remedy. And so the testimony of 
Musét became silent upon his deficiency 
as a linguist.!* 


13 The deletion was forgotten during the reading of 
the later portions of the proof. That is how Dupin 
comes to quote the deleted sentence when he argues 
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An important division of scenes was 
effected by a change in a time of day 
occurring on page ix (p. 172, par. 5). 
Dupin is the person referred to: 

It was his humor now to decline all conver- 
sation on the subject of the murder until after 
we had taken a bottle of wine together about 
{midnight] > noon the next day. 


The association of convivial drinking and 
brainy talk with midnight flowed easily 
from the pen; but the original time would 
have separated Dupin’s speculative solu- 
tion from the corroborative visit of the 
sailor by the interval of a night. The 
change produced a narrative economy of 
two closely joined scenes developing a 
maximum of cumulative effect and pre- 
vented the sailor’s story from turning out 
to be a suspensively introduced anti- 
climax. 

Two interpolations represent the sup- 
plying of omissions that may have been 
caused by an unconscious fear of marring 
the construction of the mystery story by 
giving away the secret of the killer’s iden- 
tity. On page x (p. 173, par. 2) Dupin 
deduces from the testimony of persons at 
the scene of the carnage that the voices 
heard had not been those of either of the 
women killed. The text goes on: 

This relieves us of all doubt upon the ques- 
tion whether the old lady could have first de- 
stroyed the daughter, and afterwards have 
committed suicide. 


The word for even a hypothetical mur- 
derer dropped out and had to be written 
in. On page xiii (p. 175, par. 5) there ap- 
pears another repression of a word direct- 
ly associated with the image of the killer. 
There are eight allusions in the same para- 
graph to the agent of the killing. Seven of 
those are worded to interpose an abstract, 
inanimate screen between the image of the 





that ignorance of the language identifed was the 
single factor common to every one of the conflicting 
identifications (see p. 173, par. 4). 
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killer and the reader’s mind: “strangled 
to death by manual strength’’; “the de- 
gree of that strength’’; “the employment 
of a vigor’; “the great force necessary”’; 
and so on. But the first writing of the 
most gruesome of these allusions omitted 
the key word associated with the animal, 
despite the abstractness of the word. 
Dupin is describing the carnage in the 
room, the thick tresses of hair torn out: 


Their roots (a hideous sight!) were clotted 
with fragments of the flesh of the scalp—sure 
token of the prodigious power which had been 
exerted in uprooting perhaps a million of hairs 
at a time. 


The intensity with which the ape’s actions 
were visualized would be accompanied by 
the impulse to give the secret away. This 
could produce an unconscious fear of the 
telling and, in turn, an immediate uncon- 
scious repression of whatever verbal 
equivalent of the secret was about to be 
uttered. 
IV 

The mutations of the text following its 
printing in Graham’s magazine are not im- 
portant in body, although they further 
illumine Poe’s unrelaxing struggle toward 
the flawless ideal. One of the worthiest of 
the later modifications was the wide aban- 
donment of that toxic punctuational dis- 
ease, the dash. 
This paper has consumed such length 
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to make known the range of Poe’s self- 
critical art in one manuscript. Of course, 
only a comparison of more manuscripts 
can lead to broad and permanent gen- 
eralization upon Poe as a critic of his own 
writing in its creative stages. But this 
manuscript throws a clear-enough light to 
help us recognize these qualities in par- 
ticular: his conscience in testing and re- 
inforcing the factual threads that he wove 
upon a strong warp of probability into a 
pattern of absorbing verisimilitude; his re- 
gard for truth in dealing fairly with his 
readers in a tale whose prime allure is 
mystification; his care in laboring, where 
it mattered, for exact and vivid words and 
images; and his attention to correctness, 
originality, and economy of expression. It 
has also laid open some very elementary 
writing faults with which his craft was 
encumbered in its first trials. 

But the faults divulged by the holo- 
graph must not be remembered at the 
cost of an appreciation of its triumphs. 
For this manuscript proves that Poe 
could make of that most difficult of all dis- 
coveries, the discovery of one’s own im- 
perfections, a rite carried out nearly to 
perfection in itself. It shows us in detail 
how Poe’s painstaking critical genius, 
transforming every keenly sensed flaw 
into a spur, drove his creative art to its 
greatest effects. 
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YEATS AND CRAZY JANE: THE HERO IN OLD AGE 


WALTER E. HOUGHTON 


I. ILLNESS 
ITING in 1906, Yeats spoke of 

two ways before literature—up- 

ward into ever growing subtlety 
until poetry was written for only a small 
and learned audience or downward until 
all was “simplified and solidified again.”’ 
“That is the choice of choices—the way of 
the bird until common eyes have lost us, 
or to the market carts.”! By and large, 
Yeats had gone the first road, both in sub- 
stance and in style. After the poetry ad- 
dressed to Maud Gonne and his friends at 
Coole Park and the satire of Dublin 
Philistines, the range and density in- 
creased, until such complex poems as 
“The second coming” and “Nineteen hun- 
dred and nineteen’ not only expressed a 
whole vision of modern society plunging 
toward anarchy but “placed” that vision 
in a larger perspective of historical cycles. 
At the same time, this terrifying picture 
of “the growing murderousness of the 
world” forced him again, though not so 
completely as in the eighties and nineties, 
to escape inward to a happier world of the 
imagination: 
I need some mind that, if the cannon sound 
From every quarter of the world, can stay 
Wound in mind’s pondering 
As mummies in the mummy-cloth are wound.? 


By 1916 this necessity led him upward in 
the further sense of mystical elevation, 
renewed the early desire for trance, and 
brought the deeper study of occult litera- 
ture that resulted in Per amica silentia 
lunae (1917) and the philosophical poetry 


1 “*Discoveries’’ (1906), Essays by W. B. Yeats 
(1924), p. 330. 

2“*All Souls’ Night’’ (1920), The collected poems of 
W. B. Yeats (1934), p. 263 (hereafter cited as Poems). 


of Michael Robartes and Owen Aherne. 
When A vision appeared in 1925, he 
seemed lost again “upon Hodos Chame- 
liontos’’;* and two years later he was re- 
jecting the sensual music of “whatever is 
begotten, born, and dies” for the music of 
the soul, singing the “monuments of un- 
aging intellect,” and was longing to sail 
from Ireland to the holy city of Byzan- 
tium, out of nature into the artifice of 
eternity. In the meanwhile, as_ his 
thought had grown more subtle and eso- 
teric, his medium had become increasingly 
packed and allusive, the symbols often 
drawn from occult sources; and the com- 
plex orchestration of the ode supplanted 
the lyric as the principal form. In 1928, 
the year of The tower and Yeats’s sixty- 
third year, it seemed impossible that he 
would ever go downward to the market 
carts. And then suddenly, with his amaz- 
ing flexibility, he wheeled away from the 
intellectual and exotic to the simple and 
elemental, from the mystical to the sen- 
sual, from the lords and ladies of Byzan- 
tium to Crazy Jane and Jack the Journey- 
man, and wrote, as I think, his finest sin- 
gle work, Words for music perhaps (1932).5 

The new departure was not a reversal 
of direction but a radical shift in empha- 

3 The autobiography of William Butler Yeats (1938 
ed.), p. 319. 

4 Poems, pp. 223-24. 

5 The only criticism I know is ‘‘Crazy Jane,'’ by 
Louis MacNeice, in The poetry of W. B. Yeats (1941), 
chap. viii; and the review by Theodore Spencer in 
Hound and horn, VII (1933), 164-74. MacNeice fails 
to recognize the fundamental pattery of heroic tragedy 
or the close relation of the volume to Yeats’s early 
criticism; but his remarks on lyric form and its con- 
nection with Blake are excellent. Spencer does not at- 
tempt much more than an analysis of Yeats’s use of 
refrain. My chief obligation is to my friend C. L. 


Barber for his stimulating suggestions made in con- 
versation. 
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sis. Yeats never abandoned his meta- 
physic; it appears even in the Crazy Jane 
poems. On the other hand, a strain of nat- 
ural passion cuts through the previous 
visionary mood. As Cleanth Brooks has 
pointed out, “Sailing to Byzantium”’ is a 
poem of conflict: the desire to pass out of 
nature is unfulfilled, the sensual music 
still beats in the veins.’ And the same ten- 
sion is often present in The tower. Indeed, 
the preface to A vision had prophesied 
that a new poetry, simple and passionate, 
would take the place of “philosophy”: 
I am longing to put it [A vision] out of reach 
that I may write the poetry it seems to have 
made possible. I can now, if I have the energy, 
find the simplicity I have sought in vain. .... 
I would forget the wisdom of the East and 
remember its grossness and its romance.’ 


Yet the poetry that immediately fol- 
lowed, with the exception of ‘‘A woman 
young and old,” was neither simple nor 
gross; and the wisdom of the East re- 
mained dominant. When the proof sheets 
of A vision were corrected, Yeats plunged 
even more deeply into metaphysics, read 
Berkeley and all of Plotinus, went from 
Plotinus “‘to his predecessors and succes- 
sors.”” And he might have gone on in this 
direction, as he says, ‘‘but for something 
that happened at Cannes.’’* This was an 
attack of pneumonia, followed by a nerv- 
ous breakdown and a long illness in which 
he nearly died. His own account is crucial 
for understanding the new poetry which 
was born of this physical and psychologi- 
eal crisis: 

“A Dialogue of Self and Soul” was written 
in the spring of 1928 during a long illness, in- 
deed finished the day before a Cannes doctor 
told me to stop writing. Then in the spring of 
1929 life returned as an impression of the 
uncontrollable energy and daring of the great 
creators; it seemed that but for journalism and 
criticism, all that evasion and explanation, the 

6 Modern poetry and the tradition (1939), p. 192. 
7 A vision (London, 1925), pp. xii, xiii. 

8 A vision (2d ed.; New York, 1938), p. 20. 
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world would be torn in pieces. I wrote “Mad 


” 


as the Mist and Snow,” a mechanical little 
song, and after that almost all that group of 
poems called in memory of those exultant 
weeks “‘Words for Music Perhaps.”’. . . . Since 
then I have added a few poems to “Words for 
Music Perhaps,” but always keeping the mood 
and plan of the first poems.® 

In the implied relationship between the 
illness, the ‘‘Dialogue,”’ and the group of 
lyrics, the second term provides an in- 
valuable clue to the effect of the first and 
the interpretation of the third. For the 
“Dialogue”’ is the autobiographical record 
of the same experience which a year later, 
in the greater detachment of convales- 
cence, Yeats projected into the dramatic 
characters of Crazy Jane and Tom the 
Lunatic. 

In Part I of the “Dialogue” the Soul 
reiterates the escapist appeal of A vision. 
“Fix every wandering thought,’’ it tells 
the Self, “upon that quarter where all 
thought is done” and continues with the 
promise that, if imagination scorn the 
earth, ancestral night can “deliver from 
the crime of death and birth.” In answer 
the Self holds up Sato’s blade, “emblem- 
atical of love and war,” and claims “as 
by a soldier’s right a charter to commit 
the crime once more.”’ In Part II the pre- 
tense of impersonal debate is dropped, as 
Yeats speaks out himself. The sickening 
review of his life as one of clumsiness and 
calumny, failure and frustration, is coun- 
tered by triumphant acceptance and self- 
assertion: 

My Self. I am content to follow to its source, 

Every event in action or in thought; 

Measure the lot; forgive myself the 
lot! 

When such as I cast out remorse 

So great a sweetness flows into the 
breast 

We must laugh and we must sing, 

We are blest by everything, 

Everything we look upon is blest."° 


® Poems, p. 455. 10 Tbid., pp. 272-73. 
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In the crisis of his illness Yeats discovered 
what alone could sustain him—not escape 
from the body but return to the body, to 
the personality as a whole; not Platonic 
ecstasy but what he called “heroic ec- 
stasy.”” And this discovery is the basic 
theme of Words for music perhaps. He was 
thinking of himself when he wrote to 
Dorothy Wellesley, after a similar illness 
of hers in 1938: “It brings the soul back to 
itself: we sink down into our own soil and 
take root again.’”"! 

This is true in a further sense, for the 
roots of Words for music perhaps, in form 
as well as in thought, lie far in the past. 
Twenty years earlier Yeats had formu- 
lated his conception of the hero and heroic 
tragedy.” After a first embodiment in the 
Pre-Raphaelite plays on legendary kings 
and queens, the whole program was aban- 
doned, as Yeats moved upward to his in- 
tellectual and philosophical poetry. Then, 
when his illness turned his mind back to 
the past and called up the heroic attitude, 
he rededicated his art to the early ideal, 
but in a new and more profound form. 
He stripped it of romantic distortions, 
gave it deeper contact with the common 
lot of men—and so at last sang “‘the heroic 
song I have longed for.’”"* Only by return- 
ing through the “Dialogue’’ to the critical 
definition of the hero and heroic poetry 
can we fecognize, not merely the crucial 
place of Words for music perhaps in 
Yeats’s whole development, but its full 
meaning and intrinsic weight. 


II. THE CONCEPT OF THE HERO 
Almost every influence of his early life 
drew Yeats to the heroic idea. The con- 
scious sense of a family tradition of sol- 


1 Letters on poetry from W. B. Yeats to Dorothy 


Wellesley (1940), p. 169 


12In the essays on Blake (1897) in The Irish 


movement (1907) and those called ‘‘Discov- 
“Poetry and tradition” 
(1910). 


13 Letters on poetry, p. 82. 
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(1907), and 
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diers and sailors, “swift indifferent 
men”’;! the aristocratic tradition of ‘‘the 
proud, the heroic mind,”’ which he found 
still existing in Ireland, ‘“where a woman 
was remembered for her beauty, a man 
admired for his authority, his physical 
strength, his birth or his wildness” ;* and 
the third tradition, Irish legend, first re- 
vived in the eighties when “Standish 
O’Grady, his mind full of Homer, retold 
the story of Cuchulain that he might 
bring back an heroic ideal.’ These influ- 
ences from the past were deepened by 
Yeats’s reaction to the Victorian present. 
We may discount his early scheme for a 
“Castle of Heroes,” built on an island in 
Loch Gill, as the escapist tendency from 
which he presently recovered.'” But the 
conscious need for religious faith and a 
tougher character was permanent. When 
Huxley and Darwin robbed him of Chris- 
tian belief and he made a new religion out 
of myth and legend, its central dogma was 
the truth of whatever “those imaginary 
people” had spoken: the revelation of 
Odysseus was the revelation of heaven." 
This identification of god and the hero was 
reaffirmed just after the publication of the 
Crazy Jane poems, in The resurrection, 
where the Greek says of the gods: ‘“The 
man who lives heroically gives them the 
only earthly body that they covet. He, as 
it were, copies their gestures and their 
acts." This is Yeats’s doctrine of disci- 
pline by conscious imitation. Early in life 
the Mask he set up, at the opposite pole 

14 Cf. Autobiography, pp. 7-23; Poems, p. 115; and 
The Oxford book of modern verse, p. xv. 

15 Letters on poetry, p. 196; Day-Lewis, ‘‘A note on 
W.B. Yeats and the aristocratic tradition,’’ Scattering 
branches: tributes to the memory of W. B. Yeats, ed. 
Stephen Gwynn (1940), p. 166. 

16 Preface to Fighting the waves (1929), in Wheels 
and butterflies (1934), p. 70. 

17 Maud Gonne, ‘Yeats and Ireland,’’ Scattering 
branches, p. 23. 


18 Autobiography, pp. 101-2, 80. 


19In Wheels and butterflies, p. 121; and cf. Auto- 
biography, p. 427. 
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from the gentle and dreamy Willie, was 
the heroic image as seen in Hamlet: 

I wished to become self-possessed, to be 
able to play with hostile minds as Hamlet 
played, to look in the lion’s face, as it were, 
with unquivering eyelash..... Discovering 
that I was only self-possessed with people I 
knew intimately, I would often go to a strange 
house where I knew I would spend a wretched 
hour for schooling sake. I did not discover that 
Hamlet had his self-possession from no school- 
ing but from indifference and passion-conquer- 
ing sweetness, and that less heroic minds can 
but hope it from old age.?° 


This was a prophecy at once true of Crazy 
Jane and of Yeats himself. In the last anal- 
ysis, however, it was “‘the romantic move- 
ment with its turbulent heroism, its self- 
assertion,’ that provoked the worship of 
dynamic personality” and led him to de- 
fine “‘an exciting person, whether the hero 
of a play or the maker of poems,” as one 
who “‘will display the greatest volume of 
personal energy.’ 

If energy is good in itself, if the highest 
praise is to say of a man “‘ ‘What a na- 
ture,’ ‘How much abundant life,’ ’’?* the 
hero must enjoy a special code of morals, 
an inner sense of “‘purity,” and a gigantic 
pride. In the essays on Blake (1897) 
Yeats often cites the assertion of impulse 
against the repressive code of rational 
morality: 

Passions, because most living, are most 
holy ....and man shall enter eternity borne 
upon their wings. 

Those who are cast out are all those who, 
having no passions of their own, because no 
20 Autobiography, p. 83; cf. p. 74, and esp. pp. 43-— 
44: ‘“‘For many years Hamlet was an image of heroic 


self-possession for the poses of youth and childhood to 
copy, a combatant of the battle within myself.’’ 

2 From “Bishop Berkeley’’ (1931), 
W. B. Yeats, 1931-1936 (1937), pp. 39-40. 
22 **Discoveries,’’ Essays (1924), p. 329. 
23 The Irish dramatic movement (1907), as reprinted 
in Plays and controversies (1924), p. 113. Hereafter 
this volume is referred to as Controversies, and all 
quotations date between 1901 and 1907. 
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intellect, have spent their lives in curbing and 
governing other people’s lives by the various 
arts of poverty and cruelty of all kinds. The 
modern Church crucifies Christ with the head 
downwards.”4 


These were the weapons that Yeats sharp- 
ened for his defense of amoral art against 
bigoted Catholies and Dublin Philistines. 
And, in doing so, he drew for support on 
the heroes of Shakespeare. Their violation 
of the Ten Commandments he found jus- 
tified by the higher court of our instinc- 
tive sympathy: 

This character who delights us may commit 
murder like Macbeth, or fly the battle for his 
sweetheart as did Antony, or betray his coun- 
try like Coriolanus, and yet we will rejoice in 
every happiness that comes to him and sorrow 
at his death as if it were our own. It is no use 
telling us that the murderer and the betrayer 
do not deserve our sympathy..... We are 
caught up into another code, we are in the 
presence of a higher court.?® 


And yet, he added, “there is some law, 
some code, some judgment.” Antony 
must not rail at Cleopatra or Coriolanus 
abate ‘‘that high pride of his in the pres- 
ence of death.” It is the positive virtues 
of courage, love, physical strength, deci- 
sive action, and, above all, abounding 
energy that win our sympathy and form 
the higher law of heroic morality. 

It follows that the hero is freed from 
every form of hesitation, both moral and 
physical. Acting from impulse that is 
good, he feels, as Yeats says, an “instinc- 
tive harmony,” a sense of joyous con- 
fidence and inner purity.** Cuchulain 
“seemed to me a heroic figure because he 
was creative joy separated from fear.’’?? 
The statues of Mausolus and Artemisia 
became “images of an unpremeditated 

24 Essays, pp. 138, 169-70. 

28 Controversies, pp. 103-4. 


2 Preface to Words upon the window-pane (1931), 
as reprinted in Wheels and butterflies, p. 30. 


27 Letters on poetry, p. 202. 
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joyous energy, that neither I nor any 
other man, racked by doubt and inquiry, 
can achieve.’ Nor is the hero troubled 
by regret or remorse: Kevin O’Higgins 
was 

A soul incapable of remorse or rest; 

A revolutionary soldier kneeling to be blessed.?9 


It was with O’Higgins’ assassination in 
mind that Yeats wrote, in the lyric called 
“Death”: 

A great man in his pride 

Confronting murderous men 

Casts derision upon 

Supersession of breath.*® 


We remember the “high pride” of Coriola- 
nus in the presence of death. It is, of 
course, at the moment of tragedy that the 
hero reaches his full stature, since “‘only 
the greatest obstacle that can be contem- 
plated without despair, rouses the will to 
full intensity.”” He must at once accept 
his destiny, not only without rage or fear 
but with all the strength of heroic forti- 
tude. It is the paradox of self-surrender 
and self-assertion.* 

As I implied in the description of the 
Mask, this whole conception was a dis- 
cipline Yeats set himself as a man. Timid 
and fearful, painfully self-conscious and 
critical, beset by his Protestant ancestry 
with a Puritan conscience,” he tried for 
repose, for self-possession, through the de- 
liberate assumption of the heroic image. 
A passage from “Anima hominis’’ (1917) 
illuminates for a moment the psychologi- 
cal pattern. He speaks of coming home 
from public meetings full of “gloom and 
disappointment,” having 


28 Autobiography, p. 131 
2°‘*The municipal gallery revisited,’" Last poems 
(1940), p. 48. 

30 Poems, p. 270; cf. p. 288. 

| Autobiography, p. 170, for the quotation and cf. 
Essays, p. 316, quoted below, p. 327 
Autobiography, pp. 60, 173, 


32 See, in particular, 
285, 312, 428. 
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overstated everything from a desire to vex or 
startle, from hostility that is but fear. .... 
But when I shut my door and light the candle, 
....I begin to dream of eyelids that do not 
quiver before the bayonet: all my thoughts 
have ease and joy, I am all virtue and con- 
fidence.*? 


Part II of the ‘Dialogue of self and soul” 
develops on the same basic pattern, but in 
a deeper groove; for then it was no ques- 
tion of social clumsiness capable of disper- 
sion by aesthetic revery but a tragic crisis 
to be sustained only by full realization of 
the heroic attitude. In the final stanza the 
acceptance of life as tragedy, the self- 
absolution and purification followed by 
exultant joy, culminate in the sense of 
sanctity, also ascribed to O’Higgins but 
extended, by a natural transference, to 
the whole universe. A year later he 
achieved again the same high mood and so 
projected his own tragic heroism into 
Crazy Jane and Tom the Lunatic. 


III. FORM 

When the heroic theme was reborn in 
Yeats’s old age, its image and its medium 
were new. Both innovations had the same 
source—a fresh sympathy with the com- 
mon man. In the early period the hero 
still meant for Yeats the hero of Aris- 
totelian tradition, not peasant but war- 
rior-king. He was more concerned, he ad- 
mitted in 1905, “with the heroic legend 
than with the folk’ ;*4 and it is significant 
that he divided Irish drama into two 
kinds—“plays of peasant life and plays of 
a romantic and heroic life,” that is to say, 
those of Synge, with their “ugly, de- 
formed or sinful people,” and those of 
Yeats, in which the “masterful spirits” 
are kings and queens.** Outside of legend, 
his heroes were his own aristocratic circle 
in idealized form—Lady Gregory and her 

33 Essays, pp. 485-86. 


44 Controversies, p. 140. 


% Ibid., p. 155; Essays, p. 376; Controversies, Pp. 
123. 
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son (“our Sidney and our perfect man’’), 
Maud Gonne in the role of Helen of Troy, 
Synge himself, “a sick man picturing 
energy, a doomed man picturing gaiety.’”’™ 
But, when the suffering of 1928 brought 
him acutely back to elemental life, he 
came to feel, however vicariously, much 
of that sympathy with the folk he had 
lacked before. Or, to put it differently, 
Yeats the poet and Yeats the aristocrat 
were submerged beneath the powerful 
sense of Yeats the man. And if we add to 
this the uprush of physical strength in 
convalescence, stimulating the pro- 
nounced sexual vitality of his old age, we 
need not look further to account for the 
new heroic image—a crack-pated old 
woman and a lunatic beggar. 

Under pressure of the same forces, 
earlier theories of verse were similarly 
transmuted into a new medium. When he 
first rejected the temporal and the psycho- 
logical for a poetry of “‘simple emotions”’ 
common to all men in all ages,*7 Yeats 
naturally thought of the ballad, and for a 
time he had even denied merit to all Irish 
poetry but a few ballads “‘written out of a 
personal and generally tragic experi- 
ence.’’88 In the Crazy Jane poems, how- 
ever, the ballad has become what Yeats 
called a broadside. Taking her cue from 
his practice, Dorothy Wellesley wrote in 
1936: “Broadsides should be vigorous, 
tragic, bawdy, wild, any of those things. 
Am I right? But not contemplative.’’* 
And, with the same contrast in mind, 
Yeats remarked in 1937: “I have several 
ballads, poignant things. ... . They have 
now come to an end I think, and I must go 
back to the poems of civilization’ *°—that 
is to say, to the sophisticated and intel- 
lectual poetry at the opposite pole from 
36 Poems, pp. 124, 150-54, 102-6; Autobiography, 
p. 390. 

27 Autobiography, p. 132. 
38 Tbid., p. 176, and cf. p. 132. 


39 Letters on poetry, p. 100. 40 Jbid., p. 148. 
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the downward road to the market carts, 
where all is “‘simplified and solidified.”” In 
1935 and 1937 the Cuala Press published 
a monthly Broadside, containing two bal- 
lads (Yeats himself first published in this 
way many of the poems later published as 
Last poems). A distinctive feature was the 
accompanying music, often arranged from 
an old folk tune by Arthur Duff. The 
early ideal of verse set to musical nota- 
tion, like the rest of his early theory, re- 
turned with fresh conviction when Yeats 
sank down to his reots again. The Welles- 
ley letters are filled with its importance 
and its close association with the elemen- 
tal and the permanent: 

‘Music, the natural words in the natural 
order.’ Through that formula we go back to 
the people. Music will keep out temporary 
ideas, for music is the nation’s clothing of what 
is ancient & deathless. 


His last projective thought seems to me to 
have been this wish for ‘words for melody.’ 
Melody, not music conventionally spoken of: 
folk, ballad, &e.” 


All these poems are words for music 
perhaps, but they are not all broadside- 
ballads. Though not worked out rigidly, 
the “plan” Yeats had in mind was an 
antiphonal pattern in which the dramatic 
lyrics of Jane and Tom were to be played 
off against the more traditional lyrics of 
the poet speaking in his own voice. This, 
too, is the development of an old idea, for 
in 1901 Yeats had set up, in opposition to 
the bad poetry of the middle class, a 
“good poetry” which embraced both these 
categories: 

There is only one kind of good poetry, for 
the poetry of the coteries, which presupposes 
the written tradition, does not differ in kind 
from the true poetry of the people, which pre- 
supposes the unwritten tradition.” 


41 Ibid., pp. 139, 213, and cf. also p. 192. 
42‘*What is popular poetry’’ (1901), Essays, pp. 
9-10. 
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With a subtle modulation the theme of 
sleep in “Three things,’”’ with its imagery 
of bones and its earthy idiom, is rehandled 
in the next poem through images of Paris 
and Helen, Tristram and Leda; and the 
rhythm lifted from the unevenness of 
speech to sensuous grace. Jane’s anxiety, 
expressed dramatically in poem iv, is re- 
cast in poem x into general statement and 
lyrical form. The “madness” of genius 
(poem xviii) is the counterpart, in con- 
trasting mode, of the lunacy of Jane and 
Tom; and Jane herself exemplifies the 
supreme theme of art and song (poem 
xvii): 

Bodily decrepitude is wisdom; young 

We loved each other and were ignorant. 


The effect is that “balance or reconcilia- 
tion of ....the general with the con- 
crete, the idea with the image, the indi- 
vidual with the representative” which 
Coleridge ascribed to the imagination at 
its highest level.** 

The application of Coleridge’s remark 
to a whole group of poems is not loosely 
made. Words for music perhaps, written 
out of a single, if complex, experience, is 
itself a work of art; it has, as Yeats said, a 
unity of “mord and plan.” Taken indi- 
vidually, these poems cannot be measured 
against ““The second coming,” ‘Among 
school children,” and half-a-dozen more; 
and they can be matched, in substance 
and form, by a number of the lyrics in 
Last poems. But, read in close association, 
they build up into an organic unity which 
makes them as a whole Yeats’s finest 
achievement. For the vision of life, to 
which his technical power has given firm 
and integrated form, is broad and pro- 
found. 

IV. MEANING 

Crazy Jane and Tom the Lunatic stand 

in violent opposition to every form of 


43 Biographia literaria, ed. J. Shawcross (1907), II, 
12. 
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asceticism—intellectual, mystical, or mor- 
al; to every dichotomy of the unified 
being, whether body and soul or thought 
and feeling. Their “insanity” is the wis- 
dom of the natural man. This ideal is em- 
bodied in the larger image of the hero 
brought face to face with his tragic des- 
tiny. As in the “Dialogue,” we have, on 
the one hand, the same recognition of suf- 
fering seen from the perspective of old 
age: the inhumanity of man to man, the 
brevity of love and its essential loneliness 
—even the choice of a lover “not kindred” 
to the soul; the corruption of the ideal in 
the “frog-spawn of a blind man’s ditch.” 
And, on the other side, we have the tri- 
umphant assertion of the same heroic will, 
claiming the validity of love against moral 
repression, accepting, with quiet or de- 
fiant courage, the destruction of ‘what 
life cannot rebuild.’’*4 

In the opening poem Crazy Jane faces 
the Bishop. When Yeats spoke in 1904 of 
the opposition of heroic passion ‘‘with the 
law that is the expression of the whole, 
whether of Church or Nation,” he thought 
of pulpit and press as the “enemies of 
life’; and every bishop as the Bishop of 
Connaught who “told his people a while 
since that they ‘should never read stories 
about the degrading passion of love.’ ’’* 
That is the “‘source”’ of the poem and part 
of its meaning; but a deeper insight, 
gained in the intervening years, has given 
the original opposition a closer fidelity to 
life. The Bishop is not the symbol of law 
but of the letter of the law, the letter that 
killeth. He is not misguided, like his pred- 
ecessor at Connaught, but cruel, and cruel 
because, as Yeats realized, without char- 
ity “‘our moral sense can be but cruelty.’ 
The poem is therefore not, or not merely, 
an attack on clericism but on man’s in- 


44 Autobiography, p. 235. 


48 Controversies, pp. 105, 60, 53. 


46 Tbid., p. 58. 
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humanity to man. This is skilfully 
pointed when Jane picks up the Bishop’s 
charge that the lovers “lived like beast 
and beast” and turns him into a beast— 
wrinkled skin “like the foot of a goose”’ 
and a “heron’s hunch upon his back,”’ be- 
neath the hypocritical robes of the priest. 
Jane herself is the tragic hero, defeated by 
the Bishop, “when his ban banished Jack 
the Journeyman,” and by the conditions 
of life (Jack is dead)—but proud, defiant, 
without remorse. And the reirains, as 
often through these poems, are a kind of 
tragic chorus, offering consolation in ‘All 
find safety in the tomb” and ironic sympa- 
thy in “The solid man and the coxrcomb.” 

In their second meeting (poem vi) the 
Bishop asserts the dichotomy of soul and 
body: the spirit is good, the flesh evil; the 
virtuous life is ascetic, in a heavenly man- 
sion, evil life is natural life, in a bodily 
mansion. It is the voice of Blake’s ene- 
mies, and his reply is Yeats’s and Jane’s, 
“But that which is Sin in the sight of 
cruel man is not sin in the sight of our 
kind God” :*” 


‘Fair and foul are near of kin, 

And fair needs foul,’ I cried. 

‘My friends are gone, but that’s a truth 
Nor grave nor bed denied, 

Learned in bodily lowliness 

And in the heart’s pride. 


‘A woman can be proud and stiff 
When on love intent; 

But Love has pitched his mansion in 
The place of excrement; 

For nothing can be sole or whole 
That has not been rent.’ 


Fair needs foul (“What you call foul’), 
soul and body are two halves of a single 
whole, a truth “learned in bodily lowli- 
ness.”’ This last image, which is to be read 
literally, is then extended in the closing 
lines into one of Yeats’s boldest figures, 
for the reference is neither to suffering nor 


47 Essays, p. 168. 
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to the “necessity of desecration,” as Mac- 
Neice would have it, but to the physical 
union through which alone love is made 
“sole or whole.’’#8 
The same conviction is given a different 

setting in poem iii, which is also related to 
the first encounter with the Bishop. The 
title, ‘Crazy Jane on the Day of Judg- 
ment,” is purposely ambiguous. It is this 
day when Jane sits in self-judgment. The 
Bishop is wrong—and yet, what is true 
love? Doesn’t the soul need the body? 
All will be known when time is gone, on 
the Judgment Day. 

‘Love is all 

Unsatisfied 

That cannot take the whole 

Body and soul’; 

And that is what Jane said. 


‘Take the sour 

If you take me, 

I can scoff and lour 

And scold for an hour.’ 

‘That’s certainly the case,’ said she. 


‘Naked I lay, 

The grass my bed; 

Naked and hidden away, 
That black day’; 

And that is what Jane said. 


‘What can be shown? 

What true love be? 

All could be known or shown 

If Time were but gone.’ 

‘That’s certainly the case,’ said he. 


As with most of these poems, the apparent 
simplicity is deceptive, for natural love in 
its fulness is only part of the meaning. 
There is the important contrast, here and 
elsewhere, between Jane and Jack. Her 
character, fierce and defiant by moments 
(even her love is “like the lion’s tooth’’), 
is also sensitive, perceptive, capable of 
devotion. Jack is simply Jack the Jour- 

48 Cf. Last poems, pp. 8-10, 11, 12; and here, poem 


iii, discussed just below. MacNeice’s remark is in The 
poetry of Yeats, p. 161. 
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neyman, ready enough to desert one 
woman for another, since for him body 
alone is the meaning of love. Hence the 
juxtaposition of the hero and the common 
man. One must be aware of Jack’s tone of 
voice—rapid, a bit shrill, offhand and 
casual (he is bored with the whole discus- 
sion). Jane speaks slowly, seriously, the 
pitch low. One must read the last line in 
key with stanza two, and with a marked 
difference of tone from Jane’s previous use 
of the same words. Not to do so is to miss 
the underlying pathos. 

The contrast of Jane and Jack reap- 
pears, in clearer outline and deeper impli- 
cation, in “ ‘I am of Ireland.’ ”’ This poem 
is undoubtedly the finest of the group—to 
Horace Gregory the finest lyric in con- 
temporary literature ;** but this is not evi- 
dent without close analysis, for a powerful 
rhythm tends to conceal the full and elu- 
sive meaning: 

‘I AM of Ireland, 

And the Holy Land of Ireland, 
And time runs on,’ cried she. 
‘Come out of charity, 

Come dance with me in Ireland.’ 





One man, one man alone 

In that outlandish gear, 

One solitary man 

Of all that rambled there 
Had turned his stately head. 
‘That is a long way off, 

And time runs on,’ he said, 
‘And the night grows rough.’ 


‘I am of Ireland, 

And the Holy Land of Ireland, 
And time runs on,’ cried she. 
‘Come out of charity 

And dance with me in Ireland.’ 


‘The fiddlers are all thumbs, 

Or the fiddle-string accursed, 

The drums and the kettledrums 

And the trumpets all are burst, 
«9 New republic, LXXVII (1933), 135. Cf. Theo- 
dore Spencer (cited in n. 3), p. 171. 
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And the trombone,’ cried he, 
‘The trumpet and trombone,’ 
And cocked a malicious eye, 
‘But time runs on, runs on.’ 


‘IT am of Ireland, 

And the Holy Land of Ireland, 
And time runs on,’ cried she. 
‘Come out of charity 

And dance with me in Ireland.’ 


Granting that any explanation of a poem 
so delicate must be too literal and crude, 
let us say that a woman very like Crazy 
Jane is in a pub somewhere outside of 
Ireland. As she looks at the rowdy scene 
(even the orchestra is drunk—the fiddlers 
are all thumbs), suddenly she thinks of 
Ireland, of everything romantic the name 
can suggest, its heroic past, its holy mira- 
cles, its national aspirations, its beauty— 
everything which Yeats has captured in 
her song.®® No one pays any attention, ex- 
cept one man, another Jack the Journey- 
man, who first pretends to take her literal- 
ly (“that’s a long way off and it’s getting 
late’), and then, when she repeats her 
appeal, he “‘cocks a malicious eye’’—gives 
her the wink, and agrees that there’s no 
time to lose: they better get going. On 
which the woman sings her romantic vi- 
sion all the more fiercely in the face of this 
coarse and common reduction of the ideal. 
Technically, the reduction is brilliantly 
made by having the man pick up the 
phrase about time running on and twist it 
to his own meaning; so that we feel at 

50 Cf. a remark in “J. M. Synge and Ireland” 
({1910], Essays, p. 401), where Yeats sums up the 
‘lineaments"’ of Ireland in a phrase of Borrow'’s: 
‘Oh, Ireland, mother of the bravest soldiers and of 
the most beautiful women!’ ’’ The refrain is a bril- 
liant adaptation of a medieval lyric called ‘‘The Irish 


dancer,"’ printed in A treasury of Middle English verse, 
ed. Margot R. Adamson (1930), p. 56: 


“I come from Ireland 
From the Holy Land 
Of Ireland. 
Good sir, I pray to thee 
For of Saint Charity, 
Come out and dance with me 
In Ireland!”’ 
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once, intuitively, the contrast between 
two very different dances, holy and un- 
holy, between charity and lust. In short, 
the greatness of the poem lies in its simple 
statement of tragic contrast. What Yeats 
wrote in 1909 of Synge’s characters is true 
of this Crazy Jane heroine: 

Person after person in these laughing, sor- 
rowful, heroic plays is, ‘the like of the little 
children do be listening to the stories of an old 
woman, and do be dreaming after in the dark 
night it’s in grand houses of gold they are, with 
speckled horses to ride, and do be waking 
again in a short while and they destroyed with 
the cold, and the thatch dripping, maybe, and 
the starved ass braying in the yard.’*! 


In the poem, however, this general pat- 
tern is given a specific form—the image 
of the hero as reflected in the malicious 
eye of the world. It is therefore the dra- 
matic answer to the question in the 
“Dialogue”’: 

The finished man among his enemies?— 

How in the name of Heaven can he escape 

That defiling and disfigured shape 

The mirror of malicious eyes 

Casts upon his eyes? 
There is no escape; there is only the 
counteraffirmation of heroic song. A few 
years later Yeats was to say that “the east 
has its solutions always and therefore 
knows nothing of tragedy; it is we, not the 
east, that must raise the heroic cry.” 

That remark sums up the interpreta- 
tion so far advanced of Yeats’s develop- 
ment from A vision to Words for music 
perhaps. But the later work contains 
other poems, not yet mentioned, which do 
involve the solutions of the east. Does 
this introduce the earlier mood of mystical 
search? Or is the tragic and heroic note 
sustained and the unity of the volume 
preserved? 

A few of the final lyries are doctrinal 


. Synge’s poems and transla- 
Autobiography, p. 124. 


5! ‘*Preface to. 
tions,’’ Essays, p. 383. Cf 
poetry, p. 9. 
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statements of Yeats’s Neo-Platonism. In 
the dialectic of emanation, time and eter- 
nity are not separate entities (poem xxiii). 
That is why the “self-begotten’”’ cannot 
fail (poem xxiv): not being bound by 
“‘winding-sheet and swaddling-clothes,”’ 
they can return to the perfection from 
which they descended into time—and 
they return without loss of individuality. 
Yeats’s explanation of why he preferred 
Plotinus to Plato is important (and in- 
cidentally accounts for the relevance of 
poem xxv): 

So far the Ideas had been everything, the 
individual nothing; beauty and truth alone 
had mattered to Plato and Socrates, but 
Plotinus thought that every individual had 
his Idea, his eternal counterpart.* 


What is Yeats’s conception of this Idea? 


In his theory of the afterlife, we not only 
“live our lives backward for a certain 
number of years” but most of all relive 
our “passionate moments” in dream.*4 
The dead are conceived in the image of 
the hero: 

Certainly the dreams stay the longer, the 
greater their passion when alive: Helen may 
still open her chamber door to Paris or watch 
him from the wall..... Surely of the passion- 
ate dead we can but cry in words Ben Jonson 
meant for none but Shakespeare: ‘So rammed’ 
are they ‘with life they can but grow in life 
with being.’ 


No wonder that when the Plotinian doc- 
trine of survival is dramatically expressed 
by Tom, the predominant passion is not 
the mysticism of the east: 

Sang old Tom the lunatic 

That sleeps under the canopy; 

‘What change has put my thoughts astray 

And eyes that had so keen a sight? 

What has turned to smoking wick 

Nature’s pure unchanging light? 

53 A viston (1938 ed.), p. 247; and cf. the discussion 
of Plotinus mentioned below in n. 57. 


54 Autobiography, p. 320; ‘‘Anima mundi”’ (1917), 
Essays, p. 528, which is also the reference for the quo- 
tation that follows. 
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‘Huddon and Duddon and Daniel O’ Leary, 
Holy Joe, the beggar-man, 

Wenching, drinking, still remain 

Or sing a penance on the road; 

Something made these eyeballs weary 
That blinked and saw them in a shroud. 


‘Whatever stands in field or flood 
Bird, beast, fish or man, 

Mare or stallion, cock or hen, 
Stands in God’s unchanging eye 
In all the vigour of its blood; 

In that faith I live or die.’ 


Tom’s faith in what MacNeice has aptly 
called “the spirituality of blood” is, in 
effect, a faith in the indestructibility of 
energy. That is why, in spite of the reli- 
gious orientation, the experience in the 
last stanza is scarcely different in quality 
from that which closes the ‘Dialogue.”’ 
Here, as there, the feeling of sanctity, 
which is extended in both cases from the 
individual to “everything we look upon,” 
does not descend from God upon a re- 
pentant man but rises from an inner sense 
of supreme strength. The accent of heroic 
joy is therefore precisely the same. As 
soon as the metaphysic passes from state- 
ment to dramatic expression, its emotion- 
al context is sensual and heroic. 

The implication that Yeats was not 
sustained, at bottom, by the solutions of 
the east is acutely revealed by “Crazy 
Jane on Gdd,” for there the metaphysic 
has become in fact—and I think uncon- 
sciously—merely a rhetorical medium. 
Because he believed that “the Spirit is 
compelled to live over and over again the 
events that had most moved it,” Yeats 
thought that we might see “in certain 
fields dead huntsmen riding with horse 
and hound, or ancient armies fighting above 
bones or ashes.’ In 1931, building on 
Plotinus’ doctrine of the ‘Ideal archetype 
of particular beings” (Enneads v. 7. 1), he 


55 The poetry of Yeats, p. 161. 
5% 4 vision (1938 ed.), p. 226; “Anima mundi,” 
Essays, p. 520. The italics are mine. 
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concluded that “the game-keeper did hear 
those footsteps the other night that 
sounded like the footsteps of a stag where 
stag has not passed these hundred years,” 
“the Irish country-woman did see the ruined 
castle lit up.’’®” 


CRAZY JANE ON GOD 
That lover of a night 
Came when he would, 
Went in the dawning light 
Whether I would or no; 
Men come, men go; 

All things remain in God. 


Banners choke the sky; 
Men-at-arms tread; 
Armoured horses neigh 
Where the great battle was 
In the narrow pass: 

All things remain in God. 


Before their eyes a house 
That from childhood stood 
Uninhabited, ruinous, 
Suddenly lit up 

From door to top: 

All things remain in God. 


I had wild Jack for a lover; 
Though like a road 

That men pass over 

My body makes no moan 
But sings on: 

All things remain in God. 


It might seem that Yeats has projected 
his metaphysic into a dramatic situation, 
but closer inspection proves, I think, that 
the doctrines are not in the poem at all. 
Their function ended, so to speak, when 
they had given the imagination its angle 
of vision and its images. Yeats said him- 
self that his system “helped me to hold in 
a single thought reality and justice’ and 
that the voices who dictated A vision had 
come to give him ‘metaphors for po- 
etry.’*® The final stanza makes it clear 

57 Preface to Words upon the window-pane (1931), 
reprinted in Wheels and butterflies, pp. 37-38. The 


italics are mine. 
58 A vision (1938 ed.), pp. 25 and 8. 
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that Crazy Jane is not sustained by any 
philosophy of ghostly permanence or by 
any atom of faith that she will find her 
lover again when time is gone. Her forti- 
tude rests on an act of acceptance and the 
permanent possession in time of a love 
once realized. That is why the refrain 
does not carry its literal and Plotinian 
meaning and why the images of stanzas 
two and three, however “true” in Jane’s 
mind—or in Yeats’s—are metaphorical 
analogies to illustrate a permanence whol- 
ly natural. In short, as Yeats once said of 
a dramatic poem which starts from a 
bundle of ideas, “‘gradually philosophy is 
eliminated until at last the only philoso- 
phy audible....is the mere expres- 
sion of one character’®*—and that phi- 
losophy is not Plotinian. Nor is it Chris- 
tian. Though the refrain is reminiscent of 
Dante’s “nella sua volonta é la nostra 
pace,” the act of acceptance is not one of 
Christian humility. Jane is not filled with 
the love of God but the love of Jack; and, 
however she may describe her destiny as 
the providence of God, she accepts it with 
the same heroic fortitude that stands 
alone, without religious reference, at the 
close of the ‘“‘Dialogue.’”’ Unless this were 
so, we should miss the poignant sense of 
tragedy. 





V. EVALUATION 


If Words far music perhaps is the final 
crystallization of Yeats’s art, its evalua- 
tion is an index to his achievement. Some 
remarks of Spender’s in 1934 state the 
derogatory position: 

Yeats’ poetry is devoid of any unifying 
moral subject. 

Although he has much wisdom, he offers no 
philosophy of life, but, as a substitute, a magi- 
cal system ... . not socially constructive. 

In his later poems, although there is great 
show of intellectualism, he rests really always 
on certain qualities, rather than ideas, such as 


5° Autobiography, pp. 399-400. 
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breeding and courtesy. For the thought is 
hopelessly inadequate to his situation.® 


The force of this attack is vitiated by 
overstatement. A magical system is not 
what Yeats substituted for a philosophy of 
life; nor are breeding and courtesy the 
qualities affirmed in the later heroic po- 
ems (they are hardly conspicuous in 
Crazy Jane). But, if Spender’s criticism 
is distorted, it is the distortion of a truth, 
for Words for music perhaps is indeed de- 
void of any unifying moral subject, and 
for that reason it is not socially construc- 
tive. 

For all his citation of Sophocles and 
Shakespeare, Yeats produces a very dif- 
ferent tragic effect. Because the hero is not 
at war with evil, within or without, we 
cannot feel that profound sense of pity 
and terror which comes from witnessing a 
world of moral disorder. On the contrary 
we “rejoice in every happiness that comes 
to him, and sorrow at his death as if it 
were our own.’ This is hardly the mood 
of tragic catharsis. It is the mood Yeats 
described in the essay of ‘‘Poetry and tra- 
dition” and in terms which show its close 
connection with the heroic psychology of 
self-surrender and self-assertion (he had 
just mentioned the death scenes of Timon 
and Cleopatra): 

The nobleness of the Arts is in the mingling 
of contraries, the extremity of sorrow, the ex- 
tremity of joy, perfection of personality, the 
perfection of its surrender, overflowing turbu- 
lent energy, and marmorean stillness.® 


Throughout all his criticism, Yeats spoke 
only once, that I recall, of “the purifica- 
tion that comes with pity and terror to the 
imagination and intellect,”’®* precisely the 


60 Spender, The destructive element (Boston and 
New York, 1936), pp. 128-29. 

61 Controversies, p. 104. The italics are mine. 

62 Essays, p. 316. Cf. the description of Synge’'s 
work (ibid., p. 383) as “‘these laughing, sorrowful, 
heroic plays.”’ 
6s ‘The theatre’’ (1900), Essays, p. 203. 
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effect most lacking in Words for music per- 
haps. 

Those emotions, however, were domi- 
nant in one period of his work, and domi- 
nant because Yeats was then writing, for 
the first and last time, from a full aware- 
ness of evil, brought home to him by the 
First World War and the Irish Revolu- 
tion. “The second coming,”’ ‘Meditations 
in time of civil war,” and ‘Nineteen hun- 
dred and nineteen”’ are great tragic odes, 
but their pity and terror is not “‘purified” 
because there is no counteraffirmation. 
“The growing murderousness of the 
world” stands unchallenged; no hero faces 
“the Savage God.’’*4 In ‘“‘The second com- 
ing” the failure of aristocracy and the as- 
sociation of energy with evil mark for the 
moment the complete eclipse of heroic 
faith: 

The blood-dimmed tide is loosed, and every- 
where 

The ceremony of innocence is drowned; 

The best lack all conviction, while the worst 

Are full of passionate intensity.® 


Overwhelmed by this nightmare vision, 
Yeats could only revolt with “a rage to 
end all things.’*® Had he come through 
this period of despair and, with renewed 
faith in the heroism latent in man, still 
held fast to the moral problem, he would 
have ereated a tragic art in the same kind 
as Shakespeare’s; but after the recoil to- 
ward mysticism he returned to the earlier 
mode of heroic art, however deepened and 
widened. 

John F. Taylor was right when he said 
that Yeats’s imagination was ‘‘aesthetic 
rather than ethical.’’*’ But for that we 
must hold the time largely responsible. 
His little-known essay on Lady Gregory’s 
Cuchulain of Muirthemne, written in 1902, 


64 Autobiography, pp. 168, 297. 


% Poems, p. 215 
66 Tbid., p. 241 
6? Autobiography, p. 185 
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reveals the permanent effect of the age 
upon Yeats’s developing imagination: 

The Church when it was most powerful cre- 
ated an imaginative unity, for it taught 
learned and unlearned to climb, as it were, to 
the great moral realities..... The 
tellers of Ireland, perhaps of every primitive 
country, created a like unity, only it was to the 
great aesthetic realities that they taught the 
people to climb. They created for learned and 
unlearned alike, a communion of heroes, a 
cloud of stalwart witnesses." 


story- 


Yeats’s thought was inadequate to his sit- 
uation, not because he hated democracy 
and Karl Marx, but because, when Hux- 
ley and Darwin destroyed his Christian- 
ity, they divorced his poetry from a moral 
basis and therefore from society. How se- 
rious that was for his tragic art is sharply 
exposed by an autobiographical passage of 
1925, put into the mouth of Owen Aherne: 
although “Mr. Yeats has intellectual be- 
lief,....he is entirely without moral 
faith, without that sense, which should 
come to a man with terror and joy, of a 
Divine Presence.’”’ And he added that, 
“though he may seek, and may have al- 
ways sought it, I am certain he will not 
find it in this life.’’** What he did find was 
an amoral faith in the heroic man. 

That is the case against Words for music 
perhaps, but we must not be tempted— 
and the temptation is strong at the 1 0- 
ment—into letting it determine a final 
estimate. It limits, but it does not invali- 
date, the claim of high achievement. A 
poetry of personality built on however 
defective a philosophy is a greater poetry 
than one which has sacrificed vitality of 
life to any abstraction of belief no matter 
how adequate. This is the validity behind 
Yeats’s insistence, throughout the criti- 
cism of the 1930’s, upon the superiority of 
Irish heroic art to the new movements in 
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68 The complete 
(1908), VIII, 137. 
69 A vision (1925 ed.), pp. xxi—xxii. 
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England. In England, he said, the recov- 
ery of legend “‘checked by the realism of 
Eliot, the social passion of the war poets, 
gave way to an impersonal philosophical 
poetry”; while in Ireland, ‘a still living 
folk tradition,” deepened by the civil war, 
made her poets harden their personalities 
and restore “‘the emotion of heroism to 
lyric poetry.’’’° Beside his own fulfilment 
of that ideal, it seems true, as he claimed, 
that “most of the -Auden, 
Spender, ete., seem thin.” Even Eliot, 


‘moderns’ 


though his poetry is never thin and its 
later values have become Christian, has 
not yet welded together his intense but 
fugitive sense of life into a rich and sensu- 
ous whole. When in Becket he presented a 
hero facing his destiny, the result was a 
little dry and abstract, a trifle archeologi- 
cal, beside the immediacy of Crazy Jane. 

For Yeats’s imagination, however aes- 
thetic and nonmoral, attained in 
Words for music perhaps the power of con- 
densing a wide vision of life into symbols 


has 
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70 ‘*Modern poetry 
131-1936, pp. 26-27, 
erse, DP. XV 
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71 Letters on poetry, p. $1 
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Without 


ceasing to be flesh and blood and brain, 


that keep that vision fully alive 
“the persons upon the stage,”’ as he wrote 
in “The tragic theatre,”’ ‘‘greaten till they 
are humanity itself.’’” Jack and Jane and 
Tom the Lunatic recreate the elemental 
What 
hasty reader a mere story is completely 
life’’73 
life of Shakespeare. The greatness and al- 
so the limitation of these poems cannot be 
stated better than by Yeats himself: 

Art . SPINES... . 
thing, from all that is of the brain only, from 


experiences of man “seems to the 


though not the complete moral 


from every abstract 


all that is not a fountain jetting from the en- 
tire hopes, memories, and sensations of the 
body. Its morality is personal, knows little of 
any general law. 


Artists and poets .... come at last to for- 
get good and evil in an absorbing vision of the 
happy and the unhappy.’ 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE 


Essays, p. 303 
{utobiography, p. 400 


74 **Discoveries,”’ Essays 
and his illustrations to The divine comedy, 
158-59 


p. 362; “William Blake 
" ibid., pp. 
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H1s bibliography has been prepared 

by a committee of the Victorian 

Literature Group of the Modern 
Language Association of America: Wil- 
liam D. Templeman, chairman, Univer- 
sity of Illinois; Charles Frederick Har- 
rold, Michigan State Normal College; 
Samuel P. Chew, University of Okla- 
homa; and Austin Wright, Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology. It attempts to list 
the noteworthy publications of 1942 (in- 
cluding reviews of earlier items) that have 
a bearing on English literature of the Vic- 
torian period and similar publications of 
earlier date that have been inadvertently 
omitted from the preceding Victorian bib- 
liography. Unless otherwise stated, the 
date of publication is 1942. Reference toa 
page in the bibliography for 1941, in Mod- 
ern philology, May, 1942, is made by the 
following form: See VB 1941, 411. Some 
cross-references are given, although not 
all that are possible. For certain continu- 
ing bibliographical works, and for most of 
the abbreviations used, see the preceding 
Victorian bibliographies. 


KEY TO NEW ABBREVIATIONS 
AGR_ = American-German review 
APSR = American political science review 
BLR_ = Bodleian Library record 
BSP = Papers of the Bibliographical Society of 
America 
DUJ = Durham Univ. journal 
HJ Hibbert journal 
JHI = Journal of the history of ideas 
JRLB = Bull. of the John Rylands Library 
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MDU = Monatshefte fiir deutschen Unterricht 
MLJ = Modern language journal 
PLC = Princeton University Library chronicle 


I. BIBLIOGRAPHICAL MATERIAL 


“American bibliography for 1941.”’ PMLA, 
LVI, Suppl., 1255-67: English, ‘““Nineteenth 
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century,” and “Contemporary,” ed. Albert 
C. Baugh and others. 


“Anglo-German bibliography for 1941.” AGR, 
VIII (April), 41-48. 


Biella, Arnold. “Additions and corrections to 
the bibliography of 19th century British 
drama.” PQ, XXI, 299-322. 


Bond, Donald F., and Tucker, Joseph E. 
“Anglo-French and Franco-American stud- 
ies: a current bibliography” (for 1941). 
RoR, XXXIII, 132-56. 


The Cambridge bibliography of English litera- 
ture. See VB 1941, 384. 

Rev. by D. Bond in MP, XXXIX, 303-12; by 
H. Craig in CE, III, 422-24; by F. Francis in 
Library, new ser., XXII, 250-55; by G. L. M. in 
BSP, XXXV (1941), 163-65; by R. Wellek in 
PQ, XXI, 251-56. 

Carty, James. Bibliography of Irish history, 
1870-1911. Dublin Stationery Office, 1940. 
Pp. 319. 

Rev. by J. Kenney in AHR, XLVII, 934-35. 


Graham, Walter (ed.). ‘‘The Romantic move- 
ment: a selective and critical bibliography 
for the year 1941.” ELH, IX, 1-35. 


MacPike, E. F. “English, Scottish and Irish 
diaries, journals, common-place books, etc., 
1550-1900: a bibliographical guide to se- 
lected material.”” BBDI, XVII, 183-85. 
(To be continued.) 


O’Connell, J. Harlin. “A collector looks at the 
nineties.”” PLC, II (1941), 121-32. 


Osborn, James M., and Withner, Patricia 
(eds.). Work in progress, 1942, in the mod- 
ern humanities. Bull. 20A, pub. by the 
Modern Humanities Research Assoc. “‘Gen- 
eral studies,” “Nineteenth century,” and 
“Twentieth century,” pp. 3-14, 91-115. 


Parrish, M. L. “Adventures in reading and 
collecting Victorian authors.” PLC, III, 
33-44. 
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Roberts, W. Wright. “English autograph let- 
ters in the John Rylands library.” JRLB, 
XXV (1941), 119-36. 

Mentions many unprinted nineteenth-century 

English letters by Carlyle, Mrs. Gaskell, Landor, 

Macaulay, Ruskin, ete. 


Templeman, William D. (ed.). “Victorian bib- 
liography for 1941.” MP, XXXIX, 383- 
419. 


Wales. Handlist of manuscripts in the National 
Library of Wales. Parts I and II. (The 
National Library of Wales jour., Supple- 
ments. Series II, Nos. 1 and 2.) Aberyst- 
wyth: National Library of Wales pr., 
1940; [1941]. Pp. xxiii+28; 29-92. 

These two supplements are not indexed, and I 
have not combed them carefully for Victorian 
items, of which there are more than a few. MSS 
are ordinarily in English or Welsh. As samples of 
the contents: one entry announces the possession 
of the original MS of Arnold’s “On the study of 
Celtic literature’; another, that of the original 
MS of “In the bay,” by Swinburne, ‘“‘a poem of 
forty stanzas, with notes in the autograph of J. 
Churton Collins, 1879, and Dr. Owen Pritchard, 
1909.” —W. D. T. 

“Sir Hugh Walpole’s ‘Nineties’ collection.” 
BLR, Il, 40-41. 

Acquisition by the Bodleian of works of the 
1890’s, including autograph letters of “very 
many” of the authors; especially there are MSS 
and letters of William Watson, Stephen Phillips, 
and Frederick Rolfe (‘Baron Corvo’’). 


Woodin, William Hartman. First editions, 
original drawings, paintings, caricatures; the 
work of the great English illustrators and au- 
thors of the X VII-XIX centuries collected by 
the late William H. Woodin.... sold by 
.... public auction sale. 3 vols. New York: 
Parke-Bernet galleries, 1941-42. 


The year’s work in English studies, Vol. XXI 
(1940). Ed. for the English Assoc. by F. 8. 
Boas. Oxford univ. pr. “The nineteenth 
century and after,” pp. 206-48; ‘‘Biblio- 
graphica,” pp. 249-57. 

II. ECONOMIC, POLITICAL, RELI- 


GIOUS, AND SOCIAL 
ENVIRONMENT 


Arbuthnot. The correspondence of Charles Ar- 
buthnot [1767-1850]. Ed. for the Royal His- 
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torical Society by A. Aspinall. London: 
Royal Historical Society, 1941. 


Arnold, Julian B. Giants in dressing gowns. 

Chicago: Argus. Pp. vili+240. 

Written by son of Sir Edwin Arnold. Rem- 
iniscences of Browning, Darwin, Disraeli, Glad- 
stone, Henry Irving, Tennyson, Queen Victoria, 
and others. Rev. by T. Opie in Churchman, Sept. 
1, p. 17; by R. Roberts in SRL, June 13, p. 17. 


Bannard, H. E. “The real Victorians.” S, 
March 6, pp. 228-29. See also March 20, 
p. 281; March 27, p. 306. 

An attempt at a definition 


Bell, E. Moberly. Octavia Hill: a biography. 
Foreword by Sir Reginald Rowe. London: 
Constable. Pp. 304. 
tev. by I. Barclay in NS, Sept. 12, pp. 176- 

77; by S. Cockerell in S, Sept. 11, p. 243; in NR, 

CXIX, 527-29; in TLS, Oct. 10, p. 495. See also 

VB 1939, 382, 385, and 392. 

Bevington, Merle Mowbray. The Saturday re- 
view, 1855-1868: representative educated 
opinion in Victorian England. See VB 1941, 
387. 

Rev. by M. A. C. in Canadian forum, XXII, 
28; by C. Grabo in LQ, XII, 323-25; by V. 
Pritchett in NS, June 13, p. 391; by M. Thrall in 
MLN, LVII, 677-79; by C. Vulliamy in S, May 
29, p. 512. 

Bloom, Ursula. Time, tide, and I. London: 
Chapman & Hall. Pp. 256. 


Bogart, Ernest Ludlow. Economic history of 
Europe, 1760-1939. (“Longmans economic 
ser.”) New York: Longmans. Pp. xiii+ 
734. 

Rev. by S. Fay in Annals of the Amer. acad. of 
pol. and soc. sci., CCX XIII, 228; by N. Gras in 
JMH, XIV, 561-62; by A. Usher in AHR, 
XLVIII, 104-6; in Current history, II, 378. 


Bonner, Arthur and C. B. Hypatia Bradlaugh 
Bonner: the story of her life. London: 
Watts. Pp. 133. 


Bowen, Elizabeth. Bowen’s court. London: 
Longmans; New York: Knopf. Pp. 340; 
458. 

A detailed history of an Anglo-Irish family 
during three centuries in Ireland. Rev. by H 
Binsse in Commonweal, Aug. 21, p. 424; by L. 
Bogan in N, Aug. 22, p. 156; by Bryher in LL, 
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XXXIV, 141-42; by M. Colum in SRL, Sept. 5, 

p. 3; by A. Eaton in LJ, June 15, p. 581; by 

H. Gorman in NYTBR, Aug. 2, p. 4; by I. Pat- 

terson in HTB, Aug. 2, p. 5; by E. West in NS, 

July 25, pp. 62-63; in TLS, June 27, p. 322. 

Bowman, A. K. The life and teaching of Sir 
William MacEwen. A chapter in the history 
of surgery. London: Hodge. Pp. 425. 


Brockway, Wallace, and Weinstock, Herbert. 
The opera; a history of its creation and per- 
formance: 1600-1941. New York: Simon & 
Schuster, 1941. Pp. viii+603. 

Rev. by E. N. B. in JAA, No. 6, pp. 70-71 
(“little if any, attempt to relate the opera and its 
changing styles and modes to development in 
other arts or to its cultural milieu’); in HTB, 
Feb. 1, p. 18; in Theatre arts, XXXVI, 348. 
Browne, Lewis. Something went wrong: a 

summation of modern history. New York: 

Macmillan. Pp. x+360. 

Shows the ill effects of the coming of the ma- 
chine. Rev. by W. Chamberlin in NYTBR, Feb. 
15, p. 14; by W. Hall in Annals cf the Amer. acad 
of pol. and soc. sci., CCXXI, 198; by G. Johnson 
in HTB, March 1, p. 6; by C. Matterson in 
JMH, XIV, 400; by M. Messler in LJ, Jan. 1, 
p. 39; in Amer. mercury, LIV, 500; in CE, III, 
692; in SRL, Feb. 21, p. 6. 

Carberry, Mary Evans-Freke, Lady. Happy 
world: the story of a Victorian childhood. 
New York and London: Longmans. Pp. 
viii+273. 

Rev. by C. St. John in NS, Feb. 7, pp. 97-98; 
in HTB, June 7, p. 10; in TLS, Feb. 14, p. 82. 
Cole, G! D. H. Chartist portraits. See VB 1941, 

389. 

tev. by J. Armitage in FR, CLI, 166-68; by 
G. C. in Adelphi, XVIII, 78; by C. Fay in Eco- 
nomic jour., LII, 66-69; by H. Laski in NS, Nov. 
22, 1941, pp. 445-46; in TLS, Jan. 3, p. 9. 
Cutts, Elmer Henry. “British educational pol- 

icy in India under the East India Com- 

pany.” Harvard univ. summaries of theses, 

1940 (pub. 1942), pp. 173-76. 


De Beer, E. 8S. “English literary society in 
1839: the diary of A.-F. Rio.” N & Q, 
Dec. 19, p. 365. 

Rio records meetings with the Carlyles, Henry 
and Sara Coleridge, Disraeli, Gladstone, Hallam, 
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Macaulay, Milnes, Crabb Robinson, Rogers, 


Tennyson. Rio met Wordsworth in 1841. 


Duff, David 8S. The life story of H. R. H. Prin- 
cess Louise, duchess of Argyll. London: Stan- 
ley Paul, 1940. Pp. 352. 

Includes on pp. 345-46 a list of writings by 

Queen Victoria and material about her. 


Dykes, Eva Beatrice. The Negro in English ro- 
mantic thought: or, a study of sympathy for 
the oppressed. Washington: Associated 
publishers. Pp. 197. 

Summary of the antislavery movement in the 
eighteenth and first half of the nineteenth cen- 
turies. Rev. by F. Klingberg in JMH, XIV, 
40-44. 

Fellowes, Edmund H. English cathedral music 
from Edward VI to Edward VII. London: 
Methuen, 1941. Pp. 268. 


Fitzpatrick, Brian. The British empire in Aus- 
tralia: an economic history, 1834-1939. 
New York: Stechert. Pp. 529. 

Rev. by J. Condliffe in JPE, L, 472; by H. 

Daniel in Pacific affairs, XIV, 497; by M. Laugh- 

lin in PSQ, LVII, 308; by R. Woolbert in Foreign 
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affairs, XX, 784; in TLS, Oct. 25, 1941, p. 527. 

Fletcher, Edward Garland. “Electricity at the 
Savoy.” Studies in English 1941. (The 
Univ. of Texas Pub. No. 4126.) Austin: 
Univ. of Texas, 1941. Pp. 154-61. 


Gillespie, James Edward. Europe in perspec- 
tive, 1815 to the present. New York: Har- 
court, Brace. Pp. 945. 


Gordon, A. A. Culled from a diary, 1867-1939. 
Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd. Pp. x+214. 


Hawthorne, Nathaniel. English notebooks. 
Based upon the original MSS in the Pier- 
pont Morgan library. Ed. by Randall 
Stewart. Published with the co-operation 
of Brown university. New York: Mod. 
language assoc. of America, 1941. Pp. 
xliv-+667. 

The notebooks as Hawthorne wrote them, not 
as they were “edited” by Mrs. Hawthorne in 
1870. 

Rev. by H. Gorman in NYTER, March 22, 
p. 16; by V. Pritchett in NS, Oct. 24, p. 275; by 
T. Scudder in N & Q, XV, 166-67; by L. Wroth in 
HTB, July 19, p. 10; briefly in CE, III, 430-31 
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(“the Notebooks, Mr. Stewart believes, are per- 
haps the fullest and richest book ever written by 
an American about England’’). 

Hayes, J. H. A generation of materialism: 
1871-1900. See VB 1941, 390. 

Rev. by A. Adey in Current history, II, 61; by 

F. Downing in Commonweal, March 13, p. 515; 

by A. Guérard in HTB, Jan. 18, p. 3; by H. 

Kohn in Annals of the Amer. acad. of pol. and soc. 

sct., CCXX, 236; by H. Rothfels in JMH, XIV, 

385-87; by E. Nagel in Partisan rev., IX, 256-59; 

by H. Selsam in Science and society, VI, 169-73. 

Henson, Herbert Hensley. Retrospect of an un- 
important life, Vol. I: 1863-1920. Oxford 
univ. pr. Pp. viii+341. 

Rev. by J. Halet in FR, CLII, 215-16; by 

J. Mozley in S, July 24, pp. 88, 90; by R. Murray 

in CR, CLXII, 251-52; in DUJ, XXXIV, 33; in 

TLS, July 25, p. 366. Valuable for glimpses of 

late-Victorian Anglicanism. 

Holmes-Pollock letters: the correspondence of 
Mr. Justice Holmes and Sir Frederick Pol- 
lock, 1874-1932. Ed. by Mark De Wolfe 
Howe; introd. by John Gorham Palfrey. 
2 vols. Harvard univ. pr., 1941. Pp. xxii+ 
275; 359. 

Rev. by P. Palmer in Kenyon rev., IV, 247-50. 

Hornik, M. P. “The Anglo-Belgian agree- 
ment of 12 May 1894.” EHR, LVII, 227- 
43. 


Housman, Lawrence. Gracious majesty. New 
York: Scribner. Pp. 7+222. See VB 1941, 
390. 

Rev. by W. Eaton in HTB, June 21, p. 15; in 
LJ, June 1, p. 533; in TLS, Sept. 6, 1941, p. 482. 
Twelve dramatic episodes based upon the life of 
Queen Victoria. 

Hudson, Cyril E., and Reckitt, Maurice B. 
The church and the world. Vol. III. London: 
Allen & Unwin, 1940. Pp. xiv+266. 

Rev. briefly by C. Moehlman in Church his- 


tory, X (1941), 294-95. Concerned with church 
and society in England from 1800 to 1939. 


Ireland, Tom. Ireland, past and present. New 
York: Putnam’s. Pp. 1010. 


Rev. by D. McDougall in AHR, XLVIII, 
110-11. 


Jacks, L. P. The confession of an octogenarian. 
London: Allen & Unwin. Pp. 280. 


Jones, Kathleen. La revue britannique..... 
See VB 1941, 391. 
tev. by T. Palfrey in RoR, XXXII (1941), 

315-16. 

Jones, Louis C. The clubs of the Georgian rakes. 
(“Columbia university studies in English 
and comparative literature,” No. 157.) 
New York: Columbia univ. pr. Pp. xi+ 
259. 


Kenyon, F. G. Arthur Hamilton Smith, 1860- 
1941. Oxford univ. pr. Pp. 14. 


Knaplund, Paul. The British empire, 1815- 
1939. New York: Harper, 1941. Pp. xx+ 
850. 

Rev. by W. Hall in PSQ, LVII, 306-7; by 

C. Mowat in AHR, XLVII, 598-99. 


Laski, H. J. “King’s secretary.”’ FR, CLII, 
389-93. 


Lever, Tresham. The life and times of Sir Rob- 
ert Peel. London: Allen & Unwin. Pp. 
xii+320. 

Rev. by F. Hearnshaw in CR, CLXI, 378-79; 
by E. Woodward in S, May 15, p. 470; in TLS, 
p. 226 (also see p. 261). 

This treats of the life and times of the first half 
of the nineteenth century far more vividly and 
iully than is customary in biographical works. It 
gives a useful and valuable political and social 
account. The book is well documented; and it 
presents on pp. 312-15 a bibliography in several 
divisions, including ‘‘General histories of the pe- 
riod,’ “Economic and social histories,” and 
others, especially an excellent ‘Biographies, 
memoirs, etc.” —W. D. T. 


Leveson-Gower, Sir George. Years of endeav- 
our: 1886-1907. London: Murray. Pp. 
285. 

Rev. by E. Woodward in S, Feb. 27, p. 212; in 
CR, CLXI, 380; in NR, CXVIII, 395-96; in 
TLS, March 14, p. 123. For the author’s volume 
on the years 1858-86, see VB 1941, 391. 


Levien, John M. Impressions of W. T. Best. 
London: Novello & Co. Pp. 62. 


Lomer, Gerhard Richard. ‘Sir Henry Ellis in 
France: a chapter in the history of the Brit- 
ish Museum.” In William Warner Bishop, 
1941. Ed. by H. M. Lydenberg and A. 
Keogh. Yale univ. pr., 1941. Pp. 116-44. 











Lowndes, Mrs. Belloc. “J, too, have lived in 
Arcadia’”’: a record of love and childhood. 
New York: Dodd, Mead. Pp. 318. 


Mackenzie, Agnes Mure. Scotland in modern 
times, 1720-1939. Vol. VI of her History of 
Scotland. Edinburgh: Chambers; New 
York: Macmillan. Pp. xx+412. 


Mackenzie, Compton. “1900.” LL, XX XIII, 
74-85; XXXIV, 13-25, 92-98. ~» 


See VB 1941, 391. 

Rev. by B. Barber in LQHR, CLVII, 219-21; 
by B. M. in Dalhousie rev., XXI, 515; by W. Gra- 
ham in JEGP, XLI, 108-10; by M. Thrall in 
MLN, LVII, 677-79. 

Marston, Thomas Ewart. “British interests 
and influences in the Red Sea, 1820-1860.” 
Harvard univ. summaries of theses, 1939 
(pub. 1942), pp. 119-21. 

Molony, J. Chartres. ‘A soldier of old India.” 
Blackwood’s, CCLII, 290-99. 

An account of General Frederick Young, d. 
1874. 

Newbolt, Margaret (ed.). The later life and 
letters of Sir Henry Newbolt. London: Faber 
& Faber. Pp. 426. 

Some of his friends treated in this are Bridges, 
Buchan, Hardy, Hewlett, Kipling, and Yeats. 
Rev. in TLS, Dec. 26, p. 625. 

Odell, George C. D. Annals of the New York 
stage, Vol. XIII: 1885-1888. Columbia 
univ. pr. Pp. xvili+723. 

Orioli, G. Adventures of a bookseller. London: 
Chatto & Windus. Pp. 329. 


Parkes, H. B. “Nietzsche.” Scrutiny, X 
(1941), 51-60. 

Parrott, Ian. “Arthur Sullivan (1842-1900).”’ 
M & L, XXIII, 202-10. 


Ponsonby, Arthur. Henry Ponsonby: Queen 
Victoria’s private secretary; his life from his 
letters. London: Macmillan. Pp. 441. 

Rev. by R. Mortimer in NS, Oct. 17, p. 259; 

in TLS, Oct. 17, pp. 510, 513. 


Presland, J. Deedes Bey: a study of Sir Wynd- 
ham Deedes, 1883-1923. London: Macmil- 
lan. Pp, xii+359, 
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Quennell, Marjorie and C. H. B. A history of 
everyday things in England, 1851-1942. Vol. 
IV. Rev. ed. London: Batsford. Pp. x+ 
214. With 175 illustrations. 

For the first ed., see VB 1934, 408. 


Quinlan, Maurice J. Victorian prelude... .. 

See VB 1941, 392. 

Rev. by H. Bell in Commonweal, June 26, p. 
233; by C. Brinton in SRL, Jan. 31, p. 18; by 
N. Dennis in New R, April 27, pp. 580-82; by 
R. Eckles in JMH, XIV, 377-78; by L. Fowler in 
S, July 24, p. 88; by H. Laski in NS, June 20, 
p. 410; by C. Robbins in AHR, XLVIII, 99-100; 
briefly in CE, III, 775. 


Robb, Janet Henderson. The Primrose League, 
1883-1906. (“Columbia univ. studies in 
history, economics, and public law,’ No. 
492.) Columbia univ. pr. Pp. 5+258. 
Study of a significant political organization in 

late Victorian England. Rev. by W. Aydelotte in 

JMH, XIV, 578; by G. Smith in Social studies, 

XXXIII, 333; by J. Starr in APSR, XXXVI, 

788. 

Roper, D. C. Fifty years of public life. Duke 
univ. pr.; Cambridge univ. pr. Pp. x+422. 


Rose, J. H.; Newton, A. P.; and Benians, E. A. 
The Cambridge history of the British empire. 
Vol. II. See VB 1941, 393. 

Rev. by H. Innis in FEHR, LVII, 512-15; by 

H. Manning in AHR, XLVII, 593-96. 


Rose, Walter. Good neighbours: some recollec- 
tions of an English village and its people. 
Cambridge univ. pr. Pp. viii+140. 
General reminiscences of the minute social life 

of an English village as the author remembers it 

and as his father and grandfather described it to 
him. 


Roth, Cecil. A history of the Jews in England. 
Oxford univ. pr., 1941. Pp. xii+306. 
Rev. by L. Namier in NC, CX XXII, 279-80; 
by N. Sykes in HJ, XL, 398; in Commonweal, 
June 19, p. 212; in TLS, March 14, p. 128. 


Rowse, A. L. A Cornish childhood: autobiogra- 
phy of a Cornishman. London: Cape. Pp. 
282. 


Russell, Elbert. The history of Quakerism. 
New York: Macmillan. Pp. 586. 
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Sanderson, Charles R. “Some notes on Lord 
Sydenham.” JRLB, XXV (1941), 165-88. 


Shirras, G. F. James Bonar, 1852-1941. Ox- 
ford univ. pr. Pp. 20. 


Shudofsky, M. M. “Sarah Bernhardt on 
Hamlet.” CE, III (1941), 293-95. 


Somervell, D. C. Modern Britain, 1870-1939. 
London: Methuen. Pp. 220. 


Strauss, William L. Joseph Chamberlain and 
the theory of imperialism. Introd. by Rupert 
Emerson. Washington, D.C.: Amer. coun- 
cil on public affairs. Pp. xi+133. 

This is a well-developed, well-documented, 
vivid account of a key figure in the progress of 
British imperialism. It has much of interest to 
the student of Victorian literature and literary 
background.—W. D. T. 


Stuart, D. M. The mother of Victoria. New 
York and London: Macmillan. Pp. xi+ 
313. , 


Tovey, Donald F., and Parratt, Geoffrey. 
Walter Parratt: master of music. Oxford 
univ. pr., 1941. Pp. 184. 


Trevelyan, George Macaulay. English social 
history. A survey of six centuries, from Chau- 
cer to Queen Victoria. New York: Long- 
mans, Green. Pp. 628. 

To the death of Queen Victoria. Includes two 
chapters on Cobbett’s England; one on the time 
between the two Reform bills (1832-67); and 
another on the second half of the Victorian era 
1865-1901). Rev. by S. C. Chew in HTB, Dec. 
27, p. 3. 


Turner, W. J. “Arthur Sullivan (1842-1900).” 
S, May 15, p. 461. 


Tyler, J. E. Anglo-American relations. (‘“His- 
torical Assoc. pamphlet,’”’ No. 122.) Lon- 
don: Wyman & Sons. Pp. 20. 

Treats of the period 1783-1941. Rev.inJMH, 
XIV, 428. 


Letters of Herbert Cardinal Vaughan to Lady 
Herbert of Lea. Ed. by Shane Leslie. Lon- 
don: Burns Oates. 


Rev. in S, Dec. 11, p. 562; in TLS, Dec. 26, 
p. 634. Letters (an average of several letters a 
month) written between 1867 and 1903. 
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Verneuil, Louis. The fabulous life of Sarah 
Bernhardt. Trans. from French by Ernest 
Boyd. New York: Harper. Pp. 312. 


Victoria, Queen. See II, Arnold, Duff, Hous- 
man, Laski, Ponsonby, Stuart. 


Webster, Caroline. Mr. W. and I: being the 
authentic diary of [the author] during a fa- 
mous journey with Daniel Webster to Great 
Britain and the Continent in the year 1839. 
Introd. by Claude M. Fuess. New York: 
Washburn. Pp. xxii+264. 

Rev. by S. Benét in HTB, Dee. 13, p. 2; by E. 
Calkins in SRL, Dec. 26, p. 16; by H. Gorman in 
NYTBR, Dee. 13, p. 38. 

West, E. J. “From a player’s to a playwright’s 
theatre: the London stage, 1870-1890.” 
QJS, XXVIII, 430-36. 


Williamson, J. A. The ocean in English history. 
Oxford univ. pr., 1941. Pp. 208. 


Wilson, Forrest. Crusader in crinoline: the 
life of Harriet Beecher Stowe. Philadelphia: 
Lippincott, 1941; London: Hutchinson. 
Pp. 7-706; 376. 

Wilson, T. G. Victorian doctor; being the life of 
Sir William Wilde. London: Methuen. Pp. 
338. 

A biography of Oscar Wilde’s father. Rev. by 

R. Aickman in FR, CLII, 139-40; by H. Bash- 

ford in S, July 17, pp. 64, 66; by J. Hone in NS, 

July 18, p. 49; in TLS, July 4, p. 332 (see also 

correspondence, p. 343). 

Wellman, Rita. Eugenie. New York: Scrib- 
ner. Pp. 326. 


III. MOVEMENTS OF IDEAS AND LIT- 
ERARY FORMS; ANTHOLOGIES 


Amiel, J. Henri. ‘“Réalisme et positivisme. 
Divergences entre l’esthétique positiviste et 
Vesthétique réaliste.”’ RoR, X XXIII, 105- 
12. 

Barzun, Jacques. Darwin, Marx, Wagner..... 
See VB 1941, 394. 

Rev. by C. Brinton in AHR, XLVII, 599-601; 
in TLS, May 23, p. 256 (see also editorial on 

p. 259). 


Bates, E. Stuart. Inside out. An introduction 
to autobiography. New York: Sheridan 
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House, 1937. Pp. 713. London: Blackwell, 
1936, 1937. 2 vols. Pp. 288; 378. 


Bentley, Phyllis. The English regional novel. 
(“P. E. N. books.’”’) London: Allen & Un- 
win, 1941. Pp. 48. 

Rev. in FR, CLI, 476; in TLS, March 28, p. 
155. Includes treatment of nineteenth- and twen- 
tieth-century novelists, notably Charlotte Bronté 
(Shirley is “the first great English regional nov- 
el’), Mrs. Gaskell, Trollope, George Eliot, 
Hardy, and Arnold Bennett; makes mention also 
of S. Baring-Gould, K. Snowden, J. S. Fletcher, 
H. Sutcliffe, Hail Caine, Eden Philpotts. 


Bowen, Elizabeth. English novelists. (‘Brit- 
ain in pictures.’’) London: Collins. Pp. 48. 
Illus. 27. 

Rev. in TLS, May 16, p. 250. Includes discus- 
sions of Dickens, Trollope, Meredith, etc. 
Briggs, Elsie. “Australian literature.” SRL, 

Sept. 5, pp. 15-17. 


Brown, E. K. (ed.). Victorian poetry. (‘‘Nel- 
son’s English series.’”’) New York: Nelson. 
Pp. xlv+912. 


Cantor, Jacob. ‘The literary reputation of 
Baudelaire in England and America, 1857- 
1934.” Harvard univ. summaries of theses, 
1940 (pub. 1942), pp. 394-99. 


Cargill, Oscar. Intellectual America. .... 
Gissing: Cargill. 

Clinton-Baddeley, V. C. Words for music. 
New York: Macmillan; Cambridge univ. 
pr., 1941. Pp. xii+164. 

Discusses the questions whether making a 
song is a poet’s job or a musician’s; whether poor 
words can hurt good music; whether poetry can 
be too good to be set to music; etc. Quotes Yeats, 
Gilbert, and many others. 


Cobban, Alfred. ‘“The triumph of pessimism.” 
HJ, XL, 132-39. 
Has many allusions to the Victorian contribu- 
tion to the pessimism of the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries. 


D., A. E., and Dodds, M. H. “Who’s who in 
English literature, 1848 to 1862?” N & Q, 
Oct. 10, pp. 227-28; Nov. 21, p. 324. 

Lists liberals, illiberals, and editors of that pe- 
riod. 
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Enright, D. J. “‘A note on Irish literature and 
the Irish tradition.” Scrutiny, X, 247-55. 


Fairchild, Hoxie N. ‘Romanticism and the re- 
ligious revival in England.” JHTJ, II (1941), 
330-38. 


Frierson, William C. The English novel in 
transition: 1885-1940. Norman: Univ. of 
Oklahoma pr. Pp. vii+333. 

Treats the methods of the late Victorians, and 
such authors as Flaubert and his French contem- 
poraries, and the Russians. Rev. by J. Cournos 
in NYTBR, Aug. 16, p. 2; by A. Margoshes in 
Current history, II, 380; by R. E. Roberts in SRL, 
July 11, pp. 5, 18 (see also Aug. 29, p. 9, and 
Sept. 5, p. 11); in CE, III, 773, and IV, 210; in 
HTB, Nov. 15, p. 40; briefly in Amer. mercury, 
LV, 376-77. 

Gerould, Gordon Hall. The patterns of English 
and American fiction; a history. Boston: 
Little, Brown. Pp. x+526. 

A large portion of the book is devoted to the 
Victorian period. 

Gettman, Royal A. T'urgenev in England and 
America. See VB 1941, 396. 
Rev. by H. Muchnic in MLN, LVII, 404-5; 

by L. Richardson in AL, XIII, 435-36. 


Gloyn, Cyril K. The church in the social order: 
a study of Anglican social theory from Cole- 
ridge to Maurice. Forest Grove, Oregon: 
Pacific univ. Pp. 201. 


Gohdes, Clarence. “British interest in Ameri- 
can literature during the latter part of the 
nineteenth century as reflected by Mudie’s 
Select Library.” AL, XIII, 356-62. 


Gordon, George Stuart. Anglo-American liter- 
ary relations. Ed. R. W. Chapman. Oxford 
univ. pr. Pp. 180. 

Rev. in Listener, Nov. 19, p. 664; in TLS, Oct. 

24, p. 526. Touches on Arnold, Dickens, Thack- 

eray, etc. 


Grigson, Geoffrey (comp.). The Romantics: an 
anthology. London: Routledge. Pp. 356. 
Rev. with high praise by J. A. Smith in S, Dec. 

11, p. 556. Draws on the letters, journals, reports 

of scientific observations, and commonplace 

books, as well as on the more familiar poems and 
prose works, of writers between the 1720’s and 
the 1870’s. ‘“‘He has given us the intellectual and 
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emotional climate in which the English Roman- 
tics worked; their interests, reading, and topics of 
conversation’”’—as well as some of their own 
work. 


Haines, Helen E. What's in a novel? (““Colum- 
bia univ. studies in library service,’ No. 
6.) New York: Columbia univ. pr. Pp. 
xi+283. 

Includes a chapter, ‘From mid-Victorian 
roots” (pp. 34-56) and one called “History in fic- 
tion’ (pp. 105-32). Rev. by E. Baldwin in LJ, 
June 15, p. 581; by Howard M. Jones in SRL, 
July 25, p. 14; in School and society, July 4, p. 28. 


Haycroft, H. Murder for pleasure: the life and 
times of the detective story. London: Davies. 
Pp. 376. 


Hayes, James M. In praise of nuns: an an- 
thology of verse. New York: Dutton. Pp. 
5+224. 

Included are Alice Meynell, Owen Meredith, 
Cardinal Newman, Dawson, Christina Rossetti, 
C. Patmore. Rev. by J. Duffy in Commonweal, 
Nov. 13, p. 100. 


Henkin, Leo J. Darwinism in the English nov- 
el, 1860-1910..... See VB 1940, 436. 
Rev. by G. Potter in MLN, LVII, 323-24. 


Hutcherson, Dudley R. “Poe’s reputation in 
England and America, 1850-1909.” AL, 
XIV, 211-33. 


Hutton, Edward. Catholicism and English lit- 
erature. London: Muhler. 
Rev. by C. Williams in S, Nov. 20, p. 486. 


Latourette, Kenneth. The great century: A.D. 
1800—A.D. 1914. See VB 1941, 397. 
Rev. by D. Muzzey in AHR, XLVIII, 66-68. 


Law, Helen Hull. Bibliography of Greek myth 
in English poetry. Supplement. New York: 
Amer. Classical League service bureau, 
1941. Pp. 19. 


Maly-Schatter, Florence. The Puritan element 
in Victorian fiction, with especial reference to 
the works of G. Eliot, Dickens and Thackeray. 
Zurich diss. Zurich: A. G. Gebr. Leemann 
& Co., 1940. Pp. 112. 


Martineau, Helen. “Robert Braithwaite Mar- 
tineau: a follower of the Pre-Raphaelites.”’ 
Connoisseur, CX, 97-101. 
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Neff, Emery. A revolution in European poetry, 

1600-1900. See VB 1941, 398. 

Rev. by E. Barnhart in JAA, No. 2-3 (1941), 
pp. 136-37; by P. Buck, Jr., in MDU, XXXIV, 
342; by C. Lyons in MLN, LVII, 322-23; by H. 
Routh in RES, XVIII, 363-66; by F. Walter in 
TQ, X (1941), 497-98; by J. Wurtzbaugh in 
Books abroad, XV (1941), 478-79. 


Northend, Marjorie. ‘Henry Arthur Jones 
and the development of the modern English 
drama.” RES, XVIII, 448-63. 


O’Connor, John J. The Catholic revival in Eng- 
land. (‘‘The Christendom series,” Vol. III.) 
New York: Macmillan. Pp. ix+102. 
Covers the period 1770-1892. Rev. by J. Mc- 

Sorley in CWd, CLV, 763; by L. Riley in Church- 

man, March 15, p. 17. 


Oxford movement. See III, Hutton, O’Con- 
nor. 


“ ‘Pantheon of English writers’: Chambers’s 
cyclopaedia (1842).” TLS, Dec. 12, pp. 612, 
624. 


Pollard, Graham. ‘Novels in newspapers: 
some unpublished letters of Captain Mayne 
Reid.” RES, XVIII, 72-85. 

These letters to the editor of the Newcastle 
weekly chronicle throw light on the publishing of 
novels by syndication. 


Pre-Raphaelite movement (see also III, Mar- 
tineau; Brownings: Cramer). Gaunt, Wil- 
liam. The Pre-Raphaelite tragedy. New 
York: Harcourt. Pp. 5+ 256. 

Rev. by R. Mortimer in NS, April 11, pp. 243- 

44 (see also correspondence from Harry Ballam, 

April 25, p. 274, and from Sydney Cockerell, May 

9, p. 306); by H. G. F. in Connoisseur, CX, 81; by 

G. Whicher in HTB, Nov. 8, p. 4; by F. Winwar 

in NYTBR, Sept. 13, pp. 4, 14; in Amer. mercury, 

LV, 634; in TLS, April 25, pp. 210, 214 (see also 

editorial on p. 211, and correspondence on pp. 

247, 259, 271, 283, 295); in VQR, XVIII, lxix-Ixx. 


Pritchett, V. S. [Zola and the English nov- 
el.’”’] NS, Feb. 22, 1941, pp. 188-89. 


Ramage, Ethel. “Chartism in English litera- 
ture, 1839-1876.’ Summaries of doctoral 
dissertations, University of Wisconsin, IV 
(1941), 236-38. 
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Richards, Paul Lambert. ‘The Italian histori- 
cal novel as influenced by English Gothic 
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New York: Macmillan. Pp. xxx+215. 

“The 

publication of Housman’s comic poems’’; “Wil- 


Includes chapters: ‘Ernest Dowson’’; 


liam Morris and machines’’; ‘‘William Morris, 
word-spinner.”’ Rev. by J. Bennett in MLR, 
XXXVII, 384-85; by R. Cox in Scrutiny, X, 395- 
97; by E. Kellett in NS, March 28, p. 212; by 
L. Kronenberger in N, Aug. 22, p. 157; by M. 
Meagher in CWd, CLV, 503; by V. Pinto in Eng- 
lish, IV, 59-60; in Amer. mercury, LV, 123; in 
N & Q, March 14, p. 154; in QR, CCLXXIX, 
119-20; in TLS, April 4, p. 174. 

Doyle (see III, Haycroft; Carroll: Van Doren). 


Du Maurier. A., H.; and Ed. “Trilby.” 
N & Q, Aug. 15, p. 111. 

Slate, J. T. L. “Nodier, Scott, and ‘Trilby.’ ” 
N & Q, Sept. 26, p. 197. 

Eliot (see also III, Maly-Schatter). Pritchett, 
V.S. “Books in general.” NS, Oct. 31, pp. 
291-92. 

On the moral world of George Eliot, particu- 
larly in Middlemarch. 

Ellis, Sir Henry (see II, Lomer). 

Engel, Carl. Engel, Carl. ‘Some letters to a 
namesake.” Musical quar., XXVIII, 337- 
79. 
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Freeman. “E. A. Freeman (1823-1892): a 
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21, p. 136. 


Froude (see III, Thompson). 

Gaskell (see I, Roberts). 

Gilbert (see II, Parrott; III, Clinton-Bad- 
deley). 


Gissing (see also Brontés: Brooks). Cargill, 
Oscar. Intellectual America: ideas on the 
march. New York: Macmillan, 1941. Pp. 
xxi+777. 
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Rev. by P. Bentley in FR, CLI, 478-80; by 
G. Hellman in NYTBR, Feb. 15, pp. 9, 22. In- 
cludes discussion of Gissing, Hardy, Moore. 


Niebling, Richard F. “The Adams-Gissing col- 
lection.” Yale univ. libr. gazette, XVI, 47- 
50. 


Gladstone (see II, Arnold). 
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Motter, T. H. Vail. “When did Tennyson 
meet Hallam?” MLN, LVII, 209-10. 


Hardy (see also I, Parrish; III, Gerould; Bar- 
rie: Meynell; Brontés: Brooks; Carlyle: 
Reilly; Conrad: Wagenknecht; Disraeli: 
R.H.; Gissing: Cargill; Housman: Rich- 
ards.) Maumbury Ring: a historical sketch 
of the Roman amphitheatre at Dorchester. 
With notes by Carl J. Weber. Waterville, 
Maine: Colby college library. Ltd. ed. 


The return of the native. With introd. by John 
T. Winterich. New York: Heritage Club. 
Pp. xiii+416. 


The thieves who couldn’t help sneezing. With in- 
trod. on Hardy’s first Christmas story by 
Carl J. Weber. Waterville, Maine: Colby 
college library. 


Aliesch, Péter. Studien zu Thomas Hardy’s 
Prosastil. Diss. Bern. Druck: A.-G. Buch- 
druckerei Schiers, 1941. Pp. 115. 


Blunden, Edmund. Thomas Hardy. See VB 
1941, 410. Actually published in 1942. Pp. 
ix+ 286. 

Rev. by P. Bentley in FR, CLI, 248-49; by 

J. Cournos in NYTBR, Jan. 24, 1943, pp. 9, 24; 

by B. de Selincourt in London Observer, March 8; 

by H. Hobson in Christian sci. monitor, April 14, 

p. 11; by S. Spender under “(Cobwebs on Hardy” 

in NS, May 16, pp. 325-26; by J. Stephens in S, 

March 13, p. 260; by O. Williams in NR, 

CXVIII, 389-93; by M. Willy in English, IV, 94— 

95;in DUJ, XXXIV, 184-85; in N & Q, April 25, 

p. 238; in TLS, Feb. 21, pp. 90, 94. 
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Child, Harold. ‘“Hardiana”’; “Nonsensical 
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of blue eyes). TLS, Aug. 15, p. 408; Feb. 21, 
p. 91. 


Horwill, Herbert W. “Dr. Adam Fox in favor 
of Hardy.” NYTBR, Sept. 27, p. 39. 


Jonsson, Snaebjérn. Introd. and notes, with a 
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berville-Aettinnt. 2 vols. Reykjavik, Ice- 
land: Isafoldar. 


Kenmare, Dallas. “Thomas Hardy and the 
human drama.” Poetry rev., XX XIII, 345- 
50. 


Kernahan, J. Coulson. “The ‘pessimism’ of 
Thomas Hardy.” LQHR, CLVII, 276-83. 


MacCarthy, Desmond. “A critic on Hardy.” 
Sunday times (London), Feb. 15. 


Nevinson, Henry W. Thomas Hardy. See VB 
1941, 410. 
Rev. by R. Grylls in S, Jan. 16, p. 66; by S. 
Spender in NS, Oct. 3, p. 225; in CR, CLXII, 64. 


Nichols, Robert. “The grandest Victorian.” 
Time and tide, March 21, pp. 242-45. 


Purdy, Richard L. “Hardy and Jowett.” 
TLS, Oct. 3, p. 487. 


Sassoon, Siegfried. ‘The dynasts in war-time.” 
S, Feb. 6, pp. 127-28. 


Tinker, Edward Larocque. “Hardy’s first 
short story.” NYTBR, Oct. 18, p. 31. 


Tomlinson, Philip. “Hardy as the spirit of 
pity” (anon. editorial), TLS, Feb. 21, p. 86. 


Weber, Carl J. “A. J. Cronin and Thomas 
Hardy.” CE, III, 590. 


Weber, Carl J. The first hundred years of 
Thomas Hardy, 1840-1940: a centenary bib- 
liography of Hardiana. Waterville, Maine: 
Colby college library. Pp. 276. 

Rev. by J. Blanck in Publishers’ weekly, 
April 25, p. 1610; by P. Brooks in NYTBR, 
April 12, p. 18; by J. Winterich in SRL, June 6, 
p. 17. 

In the preface to Mr. Weber’s Hardy of Wes- 
sex: his life and literary career, published in 1940, 
the author called Hardy ‘the most voluminously 
discussed writer of modern times.’’ This book is 
a supplement to Hardy of Wessex. It presents 8 
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list of works consulted by Mr. Weber for his writ- 
ing of the biography. Such a list was too long to 
be given as an appendix, printed and bound with 
the biography. But the book presents also the 
titles of works written in foreign languages about 
Hardy—including Swedish, Russian, Italian, 
Polish, Chinese, Japanese. Finally, it attempts to 
incorporate in its listings a record of “everything 
that had ever been written about Hardy any- 
where during his first hundred years.” In order 
that the many writings called forth by the cen- 
tenary of Hardy’s birth could be listed in this 
centenary volume, it was not sent to press until 
the end of 1941; numerous memorial articles did 
not appear until during 1941. 

This bibliography has omitted mention, I be- 
lieve, of no important items about Hardy. I be- 
lieve, further, that an exceedingly small number 
of Hardiana of even slight value have been left 
out of its lists. Every person, scholar or not, who 
has enjoyed reading Hardy’s work and who looks 
at this book will be pleased to see it, for a lover of 
work by a certain author likes to learn that many 
other readers share his enthusiasm. He will be 
grateful to Mr. Weber ivr thus indicating the re- 
markable popularity of Hardy—remarkable in its 
variety, its pervasiveness, and its persistence.— 
WwW. DB. T. 
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Weber, Carl J. “About The woodlanders.”’ 
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MLN, LVII, 211. 
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ford univ. pr. Pp. xxii+493. 

Account of a friendship of forty years’ dura- 
tion, written by Housman’s publisher. Contains 
hitherto unpublished letters. 
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R. Humphries in N, May 9, p. 550; by P. Jack in 
NYTBR, May 3, p. 4; by J. Sparrow in NS, April 
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MLN, LVII, 293-94. 


White, William. ‘ ‘A Shropshire lad’ in Amer- 
ica.” Amer. N & Q, II, 38-40. 
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“A. E. Housman: an annotated check-list. 
Additions and _ corrections.” Library, 
XXIII, 31-34. See article by Carter and 
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Hunt, Thornton. Blunden, Edmund. “Leigh 
Hunt’s eldest son.” In Essays by divers 
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new ser., Vol. XIX. Ed. by R. W. Chap- 
man. London: Milford; Oxford univ. pr. 
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Huxley. Foley, Louis. ‘“The Huxley tradition 
of language study.” MLJ, XXVI, 14-20. 
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Kipling. “The gods of the copybook head- 
ings.” NR, CXVIII, 283-84. 
A pessimistic post-war poem by Kipling. 
Braddy, Nella. Rudyard Kipling, son of em- 
pire. New York: Messner. Pp. viii+278. 


Rev. by J. Strondahl in LJ, Feb. 15, p. 183. 
A biography for readers of twelve and over. 


Eliot, T. S. (ed.). A choice of Kipling’s verse. 
London: Faber & Faber, 1941. Pp. 306. 
Rev. by Mulk Raj Anand, “Mr. Eliot’s Kip- 

ling,” in LL, XXXII, 167-70; by J. Braddock in 

FR, CLI, 142-45; by B. Brooks in NC, CX XXII, 

139-43; by G. Cookson in English, IV, 4-7 (laud- 
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and March 28, p. 219; by O. Williams in NR, 
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Eliot, T. S. “In praise of Kipling’s verse.” 
Harper’s, CLXXXIV, 149-57. 

A condensation of the introd. to A choice of 
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“A Kipling collection.” TLS, Aug. 29, pp. 432, 
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Bibliographical note. 
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Whitbread, L., and B., E. G. “Rudyard Kip- 
ling’s father.””’ N & Q, Oct. 24, pp. 242-44; 
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Whitbread, L.; Whitmore, J.; Mabbott, T. O. 
“Kipling and runes.” N & Q, Aug. 1, pp. 
74-75; Aug. 29, p. 141; Oct. 24, pp. 260-61. 


Landor (see also I, Roberts). Elwin, Malcolm. 

Savage Landor. See VB 1941, 413. 

Rev. by B. Dobrée in S, May 29, pp. 515-16; 
by R. Mortimer, with an appreciation of Landor, 
in NS, May 16, p. 323; in TLS, May 16, pp. 246, 
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Lever. Genn, Francis. ‘Books in general.”’ 
NS, Sept. 5, p. 159. 
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Lewes. Doremus, Robert Barnard. “George 
Henry Lewes: a descriptive biography.” 
Harvard univ. summaries of theses, 1940 
(pub. 1942), pp. 337-40. 


Macaulay (see I, Roberts; III, Thompson). 


MacDonald, George. ‘“Menander’s mirror: 
princess and goblins.”’ 7'LS, Dec. 26, p. 627. 


Maginn. ‘Tragedy of a writer: William Ma- 
ginn—1794-1842.” TLS, Aug. 22, p. 418. 
See also p. 427. 


Wardle, Ralph Martin. ‘William Maginn and 
Blackwood’s magazine.” Harvard univ. sum- 
martes of theses, 1940 (pub. 1942), pp. 379- 
82. 

Martineau. Retrospect of western travel. 2 vols. 
New York: Harper. Pp. 13+276; 5+239. 
Facsimile ed. of the 1838 issue. Rev. by E. 

Calkins in SRL, Dec. 5, p. 11; by H. Reynolds in 

Atlantic monthly, CLXX, 162; in HTB, Nov. 8, 

p. 34; in Publishers’ weekly, Nov. 21, pp. 2137-38. 


Maurice (see III, Gloyn, Sanders). 


Meredith (see also III, Bowen; Arnold: Cham- 
bers; Brownings: M., A.). “Mr. Buxton 
Forman.” TLS, May 23, p. 264. See also 
pp. 372, 396. 

Forman’s Meredith library. 


Mayo, Robert D. “The egoist and the Willow 
Pattern.” ELH, IX, 71-78. 


Mayo, Robert D. “Sir Willoughby’s pattern.”’ 
N & Q, Dee. 19, pp. 362-63. 


Pollock, Sir John. ‘George Meredith.” CR, 
CLXI, 285-88. 


Pritchett, V.S. “Books in general.” NS, June 
6, p. 371. 
More about the “innumerable spots” on 
Meredith’s sun; but vices become virtues in The 
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Meynell (see also Arnold: Chambers; Tenny- 
son: Meehan). Page, Frederick. ‘Alice 
Meynell: an uncollected poem.” N & Q, 
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Mill. On social freedom. See VB 1941, 414. 
Rev. by A. Levi in JMH, XIV, 
Mill, John Stuart. The spirit of the age. Ed. 
with introd. by Frederick A. von Hayek. 
Chicago: Univ. of Chicago pr. Pp. xxxiii+ 
94. 
Presents for the first time in book form a series 


of five papers that appeared in The examiner in 
instalments from Jan. 9, 1831, to May 29, 1831. 
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wh. 


Jackson, Reginald. An examination of the de- 
ductive logic of John Stuart Mill. Oxford 
univ. pr., 1941. Pp. ix+193. 

Moore (see Coleridge, Sara: Woolf; Gissing: 
Cargill). 

Morris (see also Dowson: Tillotson). Wroth, 
L. C. “Printing in the Mauve Decade.” 
HTB, Feb. 8, p. 18. 

Discussion of Morris and the Kelmscott press 
and comment upon “‘a leaf from the Kelmscott 
Chaucer together with a monograph by Carl Pur- 
ington Rollins,” brought out by Philip C. 
Duchenes, 507 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Newbolt (see II, Newbolt). 


Newman. Duffy, Charles. “Cardinal New- 
man’s relatives.” N & Q, May 9, p. 261. 


May, J. Lewis. “Newman once more: The idea 
of a university.”” CWd, CLII (1941), 718- 
24. 


Norton. Dent, Alan. Preludes and studies. 
London: Maemillan. Pp. xiii+251. 
Includes an essay on Caroline Norton. Rev. 

by G. Stonier in NS, July 25, p. 64. 

Owen, Robert. Williams, Wm. “Robert 
Owen, social reformer.” National Library of 
Wales jour., II (1941), 39-40. 

Brief; chiefly bibliographical of Owen writings 
in the National Library. 

Owen, Robert Dale. Leopold, R. W. Robert 
Dale Owen. Harvard univ. pr.; Oxford univ. 
pr. Pp. 484. 


Pater. Child, Ruth C. The aesthetic of Walter 
Pater. See VB 1941, 415. 
Rev. by L. Rosenblatt in JEGP, XLI, 118-21. 


Schoen, Max. “Walter Pater and the place of 
music among the arts.” JAA, No. 6, pp. 
12-23. 
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Patmore (see also Clough: Price). Price, 
Fanny. “Patmore and the oxymoron.” N 
& Q, Aug. 29, pp. 124-25. 

Phillips (see I, Walpole). 

Praed. Hudson, Derek. “Winthrop Mack- 
worth Praed.” N & Q, Jan. 3, p. 7. 
Addenda to Hudson’s biography of Praed: A 

poet in Parliament... .. See VB 1940, 458. 

Note on Etoniana. N & Q, May 9, p. 253. See 
VB 1941, 415. 

Says that Ztoniana for April contains more 
letters of Praed. 


Reid (see III, Pollard). 


Robinson. Brodribb, C. W. “Crabb Robinson 
and his circle.” N & Q, June 27, pp. 357-58. 


Rolfe (see I, Walpole). 
Rossetti. Baum, Paull F. ‘“Rossetti’s The 
leaf.” MLQ, II (1941), 187-89. 


A translation of “La feuille” by A. V. Arnault 
(1815). 


Belloc, Elizabeth. 
CWd, CLV, 674-78. 

Gaunt, William. ‘Two portrait drawings by 
Dante Gabriel Rosetti.”” Connoisseur, CX, 
140-41, 158. 


Ruskin (see also I, Roberts; II, Bell). Cham- 
bers, R. W. Man’s unconquerable mind: 
studies of English writers, from Bede to A. E. 
Housman and W. P. Ker. London: Cape, 
1939. Pp. 414. 

Includes a short paper on Ruskin. Rev. by 

W. Bryan in MLN, LVII, 381-83. 


“Christina Rossetti.” 


Dolk, Lester. ‘The reception of Modern paint- 
ers.’ MLN, LVII, 621-26. 


Hagstotz, Hilda B. The educational theories of 
John Ruskin. Lincoln: Univ. of Nebraska 
pr. Pp. xi+294. 


Hogan, Charles Beecher. “The Yale collection 
of the manuscripts of John Ruskin.” Yale 
univ. libr. gazette, XVI, 61-69. 


Strout, Alan Lang. “Miscellaneous letters to 
and about James Hogg: V.” N & Q, April 
11, p. 198. 


Reference to a letter from young Ruskin (Feb. 
13, 1834) and a postscript omitted in the printed 
version. 
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PLC, I, No. 2 (1940), 1-10. 


Sala. Stevens, E. H. “A Sala quatrain?”’ 
TLS, Nov. 14, p. 564. See also p. 583. 


Strauss, Ralph. Sala: the portrait of an eminent 
Victorian. London: Constable. Pp. 308. 
Rev. by A. C. in Connoisseur, CX, 168 (“the 

Victorian atmosphere envelops and exudes from 

the picture... .’’); by S. Harcourt-Smith in S, 

Sept. 11, p. 244; by P. Quennell in NS, Oct. 10, 

p. 242; in TLS, Sept. 5, pp. 438, 440 (see also pp. 

451, 463). 


Shaw. Bax, Clifford (ed.). Florence Farr, Ber- 
nard Shaw and W. B. Yeats letters. London: 
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Dunkel, Wilbur D. “George Bernard Shaw.” 
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Rev. by H. Bolman in LJ, Oct. 1, p. 844; by 

J. Brown in SRL, Oct. 24, p. 6; by W. Eaton in 
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Morice’s Suictde-House. Otis Fellows, however 

(see RoR, XX XIII, 59, n. 9), feels that ‘“Maupas- 
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jee G. “The Asiatic element in Swin- 
burne.” Poetry rev., XX XIII, 225-30. 

Taylor, Meadows (see III, Singh). 

Tennyson (see also II, Arnold; Hallam). Bay, 
J. Christian. ‘‘A Tennyson-Browning asso- 
ciation copy.” In his The fortune of 
books..... Chicago: W. M. Hill, 1941. 
Pp. 285-90. 

A reprint; privately printed in 1940 for the 

Friends of the Torch Press. 

Caclamanos, D. ‘“Tennyson’s ideal man.” 
TLS, Oct. 17, pp. 511, 513. 


Dodds, M. H. “Literary inaccuracies.” N & 
Q, Aug. 29, p. 144. 
Quarrel between Tennyson and Irving over 

the production of Becket. 

Fausset, Hugh. “The hi. ten Tennyson.” Po- 
etry rev., XX XIII, 272-75. 


“A great national poet: England at war: Ten- 
nyson’s mystic imperialism.” T'LS, Oct. 10, 
pp. 498, 501. 


Harrison, Thomas P., Jr. ‘“Tennyson’s Maud 
and Shakspere.” Shakespeare Assoc. bull., 
XVII, 80-85. 


Meehan, Francis. Living upstairs..... New 
York: Dutton. Pp. 5-256. 
Rev. by R. Roberts in SRL, July 18, p. 16. 
Includes discussions of Tennyson, Alice Meynell, 
Francis Thompson. 
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“Memorabilia.” N & Q, Nov. 21, p. 301. 
Brief defense of Tennyson against a statement 

by Ensor. 

Mortimer, Ray. ‘Books in general.” NS, Oct. 
10, p. 241; and Oct. 17, p. 258. 
On Tennyson’s poetry fifty years after. 


Nicholson, Harold. “Tennyson: fifty years 
after.” Poetry rev., XX XIII, 333-36. 


Paden, W. D. Tennyson in Egypt: a study of 
the imagery of his earlier work. (“Univ. of 
Kansas pub., Humanistic studies,” No. 
27.) Lawrence: Univ. of Kansas. Pp. 178. 


Quiller-Couch, Sir A. ‘Tennyson after fifty 
years.” Poetry rev., XX XIII, 269-71. 
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Woods, Margaret L. “My recollections of 
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techniques.” SP, XX XIX, 79-101. 


Cline, C. L. “Thackeray and the ‘Morning 
chronicle.’ ’’ TLS, Dec. 19, p. 619. 


Dodds, John W. “Thackeray as a satirist pre- 
vious to Vanity Fair.” MLQ, II (1941), 
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Dodds, John W. Thackeray..... See VB 1941, 

417. 

Rev. by M. Rosa in SeR, L, 270-73; by M. 
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430; in TLS, Aug. 29, p. 426 (see also pp. 427, 
475, 571). 

Pritchett, V. S. In my good books. London: 

Chatto & Windus. Pp. 192. 


Includes his NS essays on Thackeray (see VB 
1941, 418), Synge, and others. 
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Ray, Gordon Norton. “Thackeray and 
France.” Harvard univ. summaries of theses, 
1940 (pub. 1942), pp. 353-56. 

Scudder, Harold H. “Thackeray and N. P. 
Willis.” PMLA, LVII, 589-92. 


Thompson (see Tennyson: Meehan). 


Trelawny. Becker, M. L. “Trelawny.” HTB, 
March 22, p. 20. 
Note (in “The reader’s guide’) on Trelawny 

and works about him. 

Trollope (see also III, Bowen). Chapman, 
R. W. “A correction in Trollope.” TLS, 
March 7, p. 116. 


Chapman, R. W. “The text of Trollope’s 
Ayala’s angel.”” MP, XX XIX, 287-94. 


Sadleir, Michael. “Caldigate novels.” TLS, 
Dec. 20, 1941, p. 643. See also Jan. 3, p. 7. 


Sadleir, Michael. “A new Trollope item.” 

TLS, July 25, p. 372. 

Third report of the Postmaster General (1857). 
Reply from Charles Clay, Aug. 8, p. 396; from 
Sadleir, Aug. 29, p. 432. 

“The text of Trollope.” TLS, Jan. 10, p. 24. 


Tinker, C. B., and Chapman, R. W. “The text 
of Trollope’s Phineas redux.”’ RES, XVIII, 
86-92. See also corr. by H. Summers on 
XVIII, 228. 

A reply by Chapman to Gavin Bone’s defense 
of the received text, and evidence from the MS 
(Tinker’s) that about half of Chapman’s emenda- 
tions are justified. 

; a A 
56. 


“Delightful.” NS, April 18, pp. 255- 


Tupper. Buchmann, Ralf. Martin F. Tupper 
and the Victorian middle class mind. 
(“Schweizer anglistische Arbeiten,’”’ No. 
10.) Bern: A. Francke AG., 1941. Pp. 165. 
Rev. by M. Thrall in MLN, LVII, 677-79. 
Mr. Buchmann investigates the following 

sorts of Victorian middle-class ideas and ideals: 

those dealing with faith in the Bible, the Anglican 

Revival, science, morality, the Christian gentle- 

man, home life, education, money, success, util- 

ity, progress, optimism, social sentimentalism, 
the political compromise, and patriotism. He 
centers his study of these in statements by Tup- 
per. Although he points out some things of inter- 
est and value, I quote one sentence as a warning 


of what the reader must be on guard against: 
“He [Tupper] ‘outbrownings’ Browning’s ‘God’s 
in His Heaven, all’s right with the world,’ in his 
Ballad of ‘Optimism.’ ” 

At one place Buchmann states that his pur- 
pose has been to illustrate a class by specifying an 
individual (Tupper) and by comparing his ideas 
and ideals with those of other middle-class indi- 
viduals. He is making, says he, “‘a purely histori- 
cal survey of Victorian middle class literature, 
life, and thought.”” Elsewhere, however, he gives 
a different indication of his purpose, stating his 
belief that a close study of the Victorian bour- 
geoisie will make their defects odious to the pres- 
ent, will help us to free ourselves from these “‘fet- 
ters of a narrow-minded bourgeois Weltanschau- 
ung.”’ But to be successful, says he, his work 
must be “strictly critical,’ must “relentlessly 
satirize,”” must be “purely critical and destruc- 
tive.” He insists that we “must destroy the con- 
ventional, the smug, the commonplace, that 
which found its outlet in Tupper’s works as the 
opinion of a wide public’’—must destroy them 
because we have inherited them from the Vic- 
torians, and them “we have to destroy and kill 
even in ourselves.”’ But in the next paragraph he 
declares that we have inherited good as well as 
bad. Then, in the second paragraph farther 
along, he concludes as follows: ‘The Victorian 
middle class mind deserves severe criticism to 
destroy the barriers of self-assurance and conceit 
built up around its weak core.’’ This reviewer 
finds a confusion of intentions, and a loose, hazy, 
and badly labored apologia. 

A considerable weakness in this study is that 
it does not give Tupper credit, as Thomas Sec- 
combe did, for certain good ideas and actions; 
and that it also fails to give the Victorian middle- 
class mind similar credit—credit that it deserved 
probably to a greater degree than did Tupper.— 
WW... F. 


Watson (see I, Walpole). 
Wilde (see II, Wilson). 


Wilson, John. Pittman, Diana. ‘Key to the 
mystery of Edgar Allan Poe..... ” South- 
ern literary messenger, IV, 143-68. 

Shows great influence of Wilson upon Poe, es- 
pecially in ‘The raven.” 


Strout, Alan Lang. “The recreations of Christo- 
pher North, 1842.” N & Q, June 6, pp. 314- 
15; Aug. 1, pp. 69-71. 

Passages in the book identified in the original 
numbers of Blackwood’s. 
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Yeats (see also III, Clinton-Baddeley, En- 
right; Shaw: Bax). Hone, Joseph. W. B. 
Yeats, 1865-1939. New York and London: 
Maemillan. Pp. viii+535. 


Authorized biography. Includes treatment of 
Arthur Symons, Stevenson, Bridges, Henley, 
Morris, and many others. 


Southern review: the William Butler Yeats 
memorial issue, Vol. VII, No. 3. Pp. 260. 


Rev. in CE, III, 601-2. Contains 15 articles: 
Howard Baker, “Domes of Byzantium”; R. P. 
Blackmur, ‘Between myth and philosophy: 
fragments of W. B. Yeats”; Kenneth Burke, “On 
motivation in Yeats’’; Donald Davidson, ‘‘Yeats 
and the centaur’; T. S. Eliot, “The poetry of 
W. B. Yeats’; Horace Gregory, ‘“W. B. Yeats 
and the mask of Jonathan Swift”; Randall Jar- 
rell, ‘‘The development of Yeats’s sense of real- 
ity’; L. C. Knights, ‘““‘W. B. Yeats: the assertion 
of values’; F. O. Matthiessen, ‘The crooked 
road”; Arthur Mizener, ‘The romanticism of 
W. B. Yeats’’; John Crowe Ransom, “The Irish, 
the Gaelic, the Byzantine’; Delmore Schwartz, 
“An unwritten book’’; Allen Tate, ‘‘Yeats’s ro- 
manticism: notes and suggestions’; Austin War- 
ren, ‘Religio poetae’’; Morton D. Zabel, “The 
thinking of the body: Yeats in the autobiogra- 
phies.”’ 

This Yeats memorial issue is even better than 
the Hardy volume (see VB 1940, 452), possibly 


because Yeats’s poetry offers more of a challenge 
than does Hardy’s. The fifteen distinguished au- 
thors of this symposium have written with the 
scholarship and fine critical insight which has al- 
ways characterized the Southern review, and the 
result is the most impressive volume of criticism 
which has yet appeared about a poet of this 
century. 

We have here brilliant studies of various as- 
pects of Yeats’s work, but some of the more 
baffling problems are left unsolved. There is no 
agreement upon the matter of the romanticism of 
the later Yeats, and even on the question of eval- 
uation there is wide difference of opinion. To _ 
Eliot, Yeats is the greatest of modern poets; to 
Blackmur he is the greatest English poet since the 
seventeenth century; but by others he is weighed 
and found wanting. 

The student of Victorian literature may per- 
haps find fault with the volume in that the criti- 
cal bias of certain of the authors results in a con- 
temptuous treatment of the early ‘romantic’ 
Yeats. He is studied as a rare example of a ro- 
mantic poet who grew up, gained wisdom. Now 
the peculiar significance of the later poetry will be 
admitted by all, but it is at least doubtful that 
posterity will dismiss the earlier Yeats, along 
with the other Pre-Raphaelite poets, as un- 
worthy of serious notice. The task of the critic is 
to educate the taste to the poetry of the past, not 
to break the poetry of the past on the Procrustean 
bed of the taste of the present.—S. P. C. 
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Literary scholarship: its aims and methods. By 
NorMAN Foerster, JoHN C. McGALLIARD, 
René WELLEK, AUSTIN WARREN, and WIL- 
BuR L. ScoramM. Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina Press, 1941. Pp. viii+ 
269. 

In the present volume the director and four 
staff members of the School of Letters at the 
University of Iowa offer a discussion which is 
at once a critique of our present literary schol- 
arship and a proposal for the future. Mr. 
Foerster, dealing with the study of letters in 
general, recounts a miniature history of liter- 
ary scholarship which serves to indicate, quite 
correctly, that such study has come to model 
itself too closely upon the methods of empirical 
science; that it has in that process not merely 
postponed interpretation of and construction 
upon its endless collection of data, not merely 
wandered far afield, but has ultimately lost 
sight of the very nature and purpose of polite 
learning. The new scholarship, Mr. Foerster 
proposes, should restore what we have lost; it 
must bring about “a common intellectual life” 
by the reintegration of literary study with the 
other humanities; it must be made to yield 
again “aesthetic sensitivity, an ability to 
write firmly, a concern for general ideas, and 
an insight into the permanent human values 
embodied in literature” (p. 20). The four 
“disciplines” which are to permit this restora- 
tion—linguistics, literary history, literary criti- 
cism, and creative writing—are the subjects of 
the remaining essays. Mr. McGalliard, after a 
résumé of linguistic studies, points out that it 
is necessary to have ‘‘a sure knowledge of the 
writer’s language” and that, on the other hand, 
linguistic analysis should not be carried to such 
extremes as to preclude appreciation. Mr. 
Wellek, admirably distinguishing many species 
of literary history, ultimately suggests a re- 
examination of methods and aims, a synthesis 
and co-ordination of the work already accom- 
plished, a literary history with closer relation 


to the work of art, and even, at last, a “re- 
vival of the lost art of writing history.” Mr. 
Warren and Mr. Schramm argue respectively 
that practical criticism and creative writing 
belong among the academic disciplines and 
also that critic, writer, and scholar will derive 
mutual advantage from that association. 

Such a volume as this, sincerely addressed 
to the solution of difficult and important is- 
sues, must command our respect. Doubtless 
many graduate students will feel that the book 
affords a brighter prospect for scholarsuip, and 
doubtless, also, there will be few more mature 
scholars too complacent to feel the justice of 
the charges which the authors bring against 
our present modes of study. Nevertheless, the 
book leaves much room for objection, on the 
score of both the methods and the aims which 
it proposes for scholarship. 

What the authors principally wish to bring 
about is the coincidence of scholar, critic, and 
writer in the student of humane letters. It 
should go without saying that this is an inten- 
tion blameworthy or praiseworthy—and even 
possible or impossible of achievement—accord- 
ing as we define the terms involved; and our 
definitions of these terms are themselves mere- 
ly aspects of perhaps broadly different modes 
of consideration. Not merely are the criteria 
and the judgments which they permit depend- 
ent upon the mode of consideration; the dis- 
tinction between scholar, critic, and writer is 
itself meaningful only in a certain treatment. 
In one sense, for instance, each must neces- 
sarily involve all three, for the operations of 
each must involve knowing, judging, and mak- 
ing; and, indeed, not only the requisite facul- 
ties but also the activities and the products 
which these make possible would ultimately 
appear as identical. In this manner of consid- 
eration, however, there would be not four dis- 
ciplines but one; and the authors of the pres- 
ent volume, despite their insistence on four dis- 
ciplines, appear not completely unaware of this 
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fact. If we observe the aims of the literary his- 
torian as Mr. Wellek states them, for instance, 
it is clear that the ideal historian is the scholar, 
critic, and writer who happens to write literary 
history which in itself would be an excellent 
specimen of creative writing; the course of 
training which effects this result, according to 
Mr. Wellek, is the single discipline of literary 
history. In a similar manner each of the other 
authors of special essays makes the same claim 
for his subject; each can cite instances of the 
coincidence of the faculties in certain individ- 
uals as proof that his aim is possible; and each 
can apply the same touchstones to determine 
proprieties or improprieties of method. 

If, on the other hand, we accept the statement 
that there are four disciplines, it is by no means 
clear why these particular disciplines should 
have been chosen rather than certain others; or 
why it is desirable that these should converge 
in the single scholar; or even how, granting the 
natural possibility of such convergence, the 
apparatus suggested by the authors would 
make it academically possible. With respect 
to the first point we may grant that, in the ab- 
stract, the scholar who knows more and can 
do more, all other things being equal, is better 
off than one who knows less and can do less; 
but in any concrete instance the special knowl- 
edges required for intelligent study of a literary 
work would be wholly unpredictable, and im- 
portant general disciplines would be required 
which the authors have not seen fit to men- 
tion. Generally speaking, the texts with which 
literary scholars are confronted are of four 
kinds: they are either scientific or philosophic, 
rhetorical, poetic (i.e., imaginative), or histori- 
cal and as such would require for their proper 
explication analytic skills of either a logical, 
rhetorical, poetic, or historiological order; and 
naturally, since all texts are constructions of 
language, linguistic analysis would be requi- 
site, to some extent at least, in all. Of these 
five disciplines only three are represented in 
the present prospectus; and I hope it will not 
seem unduly censorious to remark that, even 
of these, Mr. Wellek’s essay alone contains ele- 
ments of an analytic which might differentiate 
and expound the various texts which would 
fall within its scope. 
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With respect to the desirability of the pro- 
posed convergence it is not clear why a his- 
torian is in any way a better historian for being 
a good stylist or, for that matter, even for be- 
ing a good poet as well; it is not clear, in brief, 
why any of these disciplines, if they are really 
distinct and differentiable, should involve pri- 
mary dependencies upon all others. 

The problem of the appropriateness and 
efficacy of the proposed methods is a complex 
one: it involves the consideration of the possi- 
bility of the aims, their actual consequence 
upon the methods, and the preferability of th 
methods themselves to alternative methods 
having the same direction; and in general there 
are many questions which might be raised, all 
relevant ultimately to the problem of whether 
the faculties required of the scholar in this high 
conception can be acquired through instruc- 
tion by sufficiently many students to a suffi- 
cient degree. To cite illustrious instances of 
this kind of scholar is by no means to give cer- 
tain proof that the capacities in question may 
be produced by instruction; and to propose a 
program is a far cry from demonstration that 
the disciplines in which it consists are actually 
related to their aims as means to end. In the 
case of subjects conventionally accepted as 
“academic,” the correlation of means and ends 
is likely to be taken for granted, out of the in- 
ertia of custom; few, if any, will debate the 
place of linguistics and history in the literary 
curriculum or doubt that these subjects may 
be taught, but, in the case of literary criticism 
and creative writing, many will contest both 
their academic status and the possibility of 
their cultivation by teaching; and it is unfortu- 
nate, therefore, that the arguments offered by 

their respective proponents here are not quite 
effective. Mr. Schramm’s reasoning is espe- 
cially unimpressive; arguing that the creative 
process “involves hard thinking and imagina- 
tive insight” and that “art is concerned with 
reality,” ‘art is symbols,” and “art is reality,” 
he concludes that creative writing is a proper 
item of the literary curriculum; unfortunately, 
the same premises will prove the necessity of 
including in the curriculum not only all the 
arts, useful and fine, but also a host of subjects 
somewhat remote from scholarship—for in- 
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stance, charades and crossword puzzles. One’s 
earlier suspicion that the program is too am- 
bitious is considerably reinforced by the dis- 
covery that Mr. Schramm is somewhat vague 
and reticent concerning the method by which 
literary artistry is to be produced. The stand- 
ard by which this artistry is to be judged is also 
a little depressing; as Mr. Foerster puts it, the 
standard would be “equivalence to the quality 
of the books issued by the best American pub- 
lishers.”” Aside from the fact that the decision 
of excellence is rather complicated than sim- 
plified by such consideration, since it would 
thus involve a double rather than a single judg- 
ment, one may wonder whether the obviously 
wide range of quality would not make any talk 
of ‘“equivalence’’ perfectly meaningless. 
Indeed, the problem of fixing the proper cri- 
terion might better have been referred to Mr. 
Warren, who is as aware of the multiplicity of 
critical as Mr. Wellek is of the plurality of his- 
torical methods. Mr. Warren distinguishes the 
history from the theory and practice of criti- 
cism and makes an excellent attempt to cate- 
gorize critical methods and to indicate the 
kinds of criteria which regulate them. There is 
little to which one might take exception in this 
essay; but, if one were to discuss that little, 
one might say that perhaps the categories are 
not quite so simple or so few; that they appear 
topical rather than methodological, as Mr. 
Warren treats them; and that method suffers 
in the “reconciliation” of methods which the 
author suggests, since that very reconciliation 
smacks of‘a syncretism at variance with the 
“attention to aim and method” which he ul- 
timately proposes; for, if a reconciliation is to 
be effected, the warring philosophies must 
either be reconciled as part to part or as whole 
to whole, in which case critical methods would 
appear as so many studiously different ways 
of saying the same things, or else they comple- 
ment each other—and this appears to be Mr. 
Warren’s own conception—as parts in the 
whole of the complete Criticism, in which case 
the same repetition would ensue. All these 
objections reduce to one, namely, that, despite 
the many excellences of the essay, Mr. Warren 
does not here offer a sufficiently elaborate and 
precise instrument for the analysis of critical 
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method; and, since the teachability of criticism 
as Mr. Warren conceives it depends upon that 
instrument, one may well be puzzled to know 
how the unquestionable advantages in view are 
to be achieved. 

Certainly, however, this volume as a whole 
propounds many important issues for consid- 
eration; and, although these frequently give 
the impression of receiving too facile and too 
arbitrary treatment, it is undoubtedly valuable 
that they should be discussed. Whether the 
proposed program will obviate the aridities of 
scholarship, whether it will “make the academ- 
ic desert blossom,” as certain critics seem to 
think, the present reviewer is by no means 
convinced. Aridity is dependent upon inter- 
est; and it is probable that wherever the con- 
cern of the scholar exceeds the interest of the 
layman, the latter will complain of scholarly 
aridity. A more worthy consideration for 
scholarship, and a more fortunate one for this 
book, is the reflection that anything which in- 
culcates the critical re-examination of the 
methods and aims of scholarship is salutary to 
scholarship; and in the light of that reflection 
our debt to the present volume is perfectly 


clear. 
ELDER OLSON 


University of Chicago 


Humanism in England during the fifteenth cen- 
tury. By Count Roperto Weiss. Oxford: 
Basil Blackwell, 1941. (“Medium Aevum 
monographs,” No. 4.) Pp. xxiii+190. 
Students of that all too obscure period in 

English history, the fifteenth century, will be 
glad to have this book; students of English 
humanism in that age will find it indispensa- 
ble. Here, in fewer than two hundred pages, 
the reader has before him the most complete 
survey of fifteenth-century English humanism 
yet to appear; as Professor Schirmer a few 
years ago gave us a much fuller picture than 
the pioneer outline of Einstein, so Count Weiss 
has advanced beyond Schirmer. Further re- 
search will turn up new facts; specialists will be 
able to add a point here or there or to correct 
an occasional error; but it is safe to say that 
this will be the standard handbook on the sub- 
ject for many years. 
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The book is at once an arsenal of facts and 
an interpretation of them—an attempt to 
characterize the movement to which they be- 
long. Not all will accept without reservation 
Count Weiss’s views on the nature of human- 
ism, either English or Italian; but there can be 
no disagreement on the value of his facts. 
Wisely, he adopts the method followed by 
Voight and Sandys—the biographical rather 
than the subject arrangement. He has tried to 
sketch the lives of all the figures involved, and 
to estimate their significance for one aspect or 
another of the movement, rather than to de- 
scribe the movement in each of these aspects, 
subordinating the characters to the story as a 
whole. Still, the result has been not merely a 
collection of biographical notes; the various 
figures have been grouped together, usually as 
members of “circles,” and a measure of con- 
tinuity has been preserved. 

The aim of the book, in the words of its au- 
thor, “is to give a concise survey of humanism 
in England during the fifteenth century.” Ac- 
tually, however, Count Weiss finds it advisable 
to limit his study to the years 1418-85; unlike 
Krusman, he finds nothing that can properly 
be called humanism before Poggio’s coming to 
England. The year of Bosworth is chosen at 
the other end of the period for “practical con- 
siderations’: with the advent of Henry VII, 
English humanism passes from the hands of 
the amateurs into those of professionals, and 
the great humanists of the next age have not as 
yet made their appearance; while to have 
stopped precisely at 1500 would have been to 
cut in two the lives of Linacre, More, Colet, 
and Grocin. As a matter of fact, the year 1485 
cuts in two the lives of some people—Pietro 
Carmeliano, fer example; but Count Weiss 
quite properly regards this as the less serious 
of the two dissections (p. 172). 

There is, to be sure, some repetition of old 
material; but to have left this out would have 
been a serious inconvenience to the reader, 
who, obviously, is benefited by having as much 
of the story as possible in one place. (Occa- 
sionally, indeed, he wishes he had more; for 
example, there is a solitary reference [p. 102, 
n. 3] to R. Widow, whose name has already 
appeared in Leland’s list of great early hu- 
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manists [p. ix]. A short account of his life 
would have been welcome, especially since he 
is passed over by the DNB, Bale, Wood, ete.) 
But the amazing thing about the book is the 
amount of new material collected about a large 
number of the figures treated. From his own 
special studies and from those of other scholars 
Count Weiss has gathered together much in- 
formation hitherto scattered or quite un- 
known; we must be particularly grateful to 
him for his patient search through manu- 
scripts—a thorny path through which Profes- 
sor Schirmer did little traveling, as Count 
Weiss does not fail to point out. As a result 
some figures decrease in stature and others 
grow: Cornelio Vitelli, for example, did not 
come to England in 1475, as was formerly sup- 
posed, but some fifteen years later; hence he 
could not have had the importance for the in- 
troduction of Greek at Oxford that was once 
attributed to him (p. 173). On the other hand, 
John Farley of Oxford (d. 1464) is brought into 
a position of real importance as “probably the 
first person in fifteenth-century Oxford to at- 
tempt to learn Greek’ (p. 137); and Arch- 
bishop George Neville ‘of York, like Duke 
Humphrey and Tiptoft, is elevated to the dig- 
nity of Maecenas to a circle of humanists. 

It is chiefly in the introduction and conclu- 
sion that room may be found for disagreement 
with the author. These two sections should be 
read together; one of them often clarifies a 
statement made in the other. Count Weiss’s 
general position is this: ‘‘While at the begin- 
ning of the century English cultural standards 
were still thoroughly mediéval, at its close they 
conformed to a certain extent with the ideals 
of the Renaissance”’ (p. 1); on the eve of the 
Reformation, there is a “compromise between 
the culture of the Middle Ages and the Renais- 
sance”’; then “English learning included the 
best characteristics of humanism and scholas- 
ticism”’ (p. 183). The attitude of fifteenth-cen- 
tury English scholars toward humanism was 
utilitarian: it was considered useful in the 
study of philosophy, theology, grammar, rhet- 
oric, and in the diplomatic service. As a re- 
sult, there was in England no conflict between 
humanism and scholasticism, as there was in 
Italy (p. 183). Thus Count Weiss; but surely 
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the difference between the course of humanism 
in England and in Italy was not so clearly 
marked. On the one hand, the humanism of 
many Italian scholars was “utilitarian,” i.e., 
based on a didactic view of all learning; one 
‘ thinks of Ficino and Vittorino da Feltre and 
Guarino and Mirandola. On the other hand, 
the progress of humanism in England was not 
without its scholastic opponents: one of them 
at Oxford became vocal in More’s time, but he 
could hardly have been alone—it requires 
some backing for ‘devout ignorance” to make 
a display in public. 

Count Weiss remarks that there is no gen- 
eral agreement on the meaning of the term 
“humanism’’; nevertheless, he quite properly 
takes the risk of giving his own definition: as 
far as this book is concerned, 


‘“Humanism”’ will be understood to embrace the 
whole range of classical studies and activities as 
conceived by the Italians from the days of Pe- 
trarch, and by “humanist” the scholar who 
studied the writings of ancient authors without 
fear of supernatural anticiceronian warnings, 
searched for manuscripts of lost or rare classical 
texts, collected the works of classical writers, and 
attempted to learn Greek and write like the 
ancient authors of Rome [p. 1]. 


As it stands, this definition of humanist is 
satisfactory enough, although the author 
might have said (what I am sure he would 
agree to) that not every humanist did all the 
things he mentions; one is reminded of a some- 
what similar list of humanistic activities 
drawn up by Professor E. K. Rand. In his 
Founders of the Middle Ages, pages 102-3, he 
includes the ability to “let free a flood of good 
billingsgate”’ and the willingness to get manu- 
scripts by any means—even theft—as marks 
of the humanist; but he adds that not all hu- 
manists steal manuscripts or indulge in “culti- 
vated billingsgate.”” And, as it stands, Count 
Weiss’s definition of humanism seems not too 
wide of the mark, although one might like to 
see the phrase “‘the Italians’ more narrowly 
limited; one suspects any suggestion that all 
Italians thought the same at any time. Be that 
as it may, most people will feel that he has 
overstated the case when he says that “‘in Italy 
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humanism had been considered as a new intel- 
lectual system displacing or revising all the 
conceptions of the Middle Ages” (p. 179). For 
men like Beccadelli and Pomponio Leto this 
may have been very nearly true; but there 
were many humanists like Guarino and Vit- 
torino da Feltre who displaced or revised only 
some of their medieval conceptions. The rebels 
in faith and morals—like Aretino and Calli- 
macho—get more than their share of publicity. 
It was as true of academic rebels in the fif- 
teenth century as it is today. 

There are other statements in the introduc- 
tion and conclusion to which objection may be 
offered. Like those above they will usually be 
found to be reminiscent of Burckhardt, sug- 
gesting too great a readiness to generalize and 
too great a break between the Middle Ages and 
the Renaissance; they make the division too 
simple. It is too neat to say, for example, that 
to the medieval mind “an ancient literary 
work is regarded [merely] as a source of facts,”’ 
while to the Renaissance mind it is “a work of 
art from which inspiration of an aesthetic and 
stylistic nature could be derived” (p. 3). If this 
is all the Renaissance mind got out of the clas- 
sics, it must indeed have overlooked much. It 
certainly is not all that Erasmus, the prince of 
humanists, got out of them. He regarded the 
great works of pagan antiquity not only as 
furnishing models of style but also as impart- 
ing wisdom. What Count Weiss says here he 
can hardly mean, in view of what he says in 
another place. In the conclusion he speaks 
several times about the content of the classics, 
“the new intellectual system” of the Renais- 
sance, the “reaction against those cultural 
canons” of the Middle Ages, the ‘‘wider intel- 
lectual issues raised by the Italian humanists” 
(p. 180). And he seems clearly to contradict 
his own words when he remarks that “‘style has 
seldom been an end in itself” (p. 180). 

The format of the book is good; so is the 
proofreading. I have noticed only two typo- 
graphical errors—a misspelling of ‘“Hunting- 
ton” (p. 126, n. 7) and of “Humanisme’”’ (p. 22, 
n. 3), but the latter was corrected by hand in 
my copy before it reached me. The author is 
to be commended for giving a useful bibliogra- 
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phy, including a list of the manuscripts he has 
used. Surveys of this sort are all too frequent- 
ly lacking in any sort of bibliography, and so 
we ought to be grateful for what is given. 
However, one cannot help voicing a regret that 
this is not more complete. It is true, of course, 
that such a bibliography as we have here does 
not aim at completeness; but still one can 
hardly avoid wondering at certain omissions— 
for example, why Eubel was left out, although 
the older and less accurate Gams is included. 
Most users of the book will not applaud the 
decision (announced on p. vi) to include in the 
list only those books and articles ‘‘quoted more 
than once in the notes.” The result is that one 
often loses track of important items because 
they do appear only once—and it is all the 
more difficult to find them for that very rea- 
son. For instance, of the nine references given 
in the notes on page 6, only one is in the bib- 
liography. And they cannot be traced through 
the index, because the index unfortunately 
does not list the authors of books and articles 
quoted. 

It is likewise regrettable that the index is 
restricted to names. A subject index would be 
particularly useful in a book which, quite 
properly, chooses a biographical rather than a 
topical arrangement. For example, the very 
valuable facts about the beginnings of the 
study of Greek in fifteenth-century England 
are necessarily scattered about in several 
places, and it is not easy to find them all at 
short notice. Similarly, it is tantalizing to read 
(on p. 5) of the importance of calligraphy in 
the study of the Italian influence and then to 
have to wait until encountering it in the text to 
pursue the subject further. 

There will always be, in a book of this kind, 
a fact or two to be added, or a point to be 
modified, by every reader of the work. With 
respect to the treatment of grammar-teaching 
at Oxford (pp. 168-72), the following observa- 
tions may be made: 

1. Along with the works of Valla and Perot- 
tus, the grammatical writings of Sulpitius en- 
joyed great fame in the fifteenth century, both 
on the Continent and in England. W. C. Haz- 
litt (Schools, school-books and schoolmasters [2d 
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ed.; New York, 1905], pp. 40-41) went as far 
as to regard Sulpitius as ‘‘perhaps the leader”’ 
in the new grammatical movement (although 
he was a few years later than Perottus). 

2. Anwykyll’s grammar included among its 
sources not only Perottus and Valla but also 
Servius, if we may believe the title: Compen- 
dium totius grammatice, ex Laurentio Valla, 
Servio, et Perotto. 

3. It is not at all certain that ‘“Anwykyll 
composed a Vulgaria quedam abs Terencio in 
anglica lingua traducta”’ (p. 169, n. 3). This as- 
sumption was first made by A. E. Shaw in “The 
earliest Latin grammars in English,” Transac- 
tions of the Bibliographical Society, V (1898- 
1900), 51-52; but it rests on nothing more than 
the fact that the grammar and the Vulgaria 
were printed together as a linked book by 
Rood at Oxford in 1483. As far as I know, no 
bibliographer has succeeded in assigning an au- 
thor for the Vulgaria. 

Finally, it may be added to note 1, page 183, 
that an edition of Dominici’s Lucula noctis, 
much better than Coulon’s, now exists: that 
of Brother Edmund Hunt, C.S.C. (“Publica- 
tions in medieval studies, the University of 
Notre Dame,” No. 4 [Notre Dame, Ind., 
1940]). The fact that it had barely appeared 
when Count Weiss’s book went to press no 
doubt accounts for its omission. 

All in all, Count Weiss has given us a much- 
needed survey; considering the difficulties of 
the subject and the evils of the age, it is not 
surprising that a few deficiencies appear. The 
marvel is that there are not more. At any 
rate we are put in possession of a large body 
of new knowledge; if we do not all agree with 
the interpretation given, we must at least ad- 
mit that a satisfactory formula for the Renais- 
sance is not easy to find. The reason for this, 
as Professor Douglas Bush has remarked (The 
Renaissance and English humanism, chap. i, 
passim), is that there are a bewildering num- 
ber of diverse phenomena to explain, no one of 
which the historian may neglect without peril 
to his scholarly soul. 

VINCENT J. FLYNN 


College of St. Thomas 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
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The evolution of ‘The faerie queene.”” By Jo- 
SEPHINE WATERS BENNETT. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1942. Pp. ix+299. 


This important book presents a revolution- 
ary interpretation of the present structure of 
the Faerie queene. With acute reasoning Mrs. 
Bennett makes the only resolute attempt ex- 
cept Miss Spens’s—and with more tenable re- 
sults—to challenge the assumption of seriatim 
composition. She seeks to reconstruct the ac- 
tual process of composition, and she will allow 
Spenser to be brought to bar only in a court 
that will entertain the plea of shifting aims and 
plans. From the first, Mrs. Bennett argues, 
Speaser was planning and changing; compos- 
ing by episodes and sequences; breaking up se- 
quences and rearranging, sometimes with time 
for careful revision, sometimes under pressure 
(Book III). The letter to Ralegh represents a 
hasty attempt to systematize the experimenta- 
tion of years, a design concocted to provide a 
possible ending, to unify quests already under 
way, and otherwise to conform to accepted 
epic theory. 

The general outlines of the reconstructed 
history are plausible. Harvey’s early remarks 
about Hobgoblin and Ariosto, taken with Cud- 
die’s hopes and fears in “‘October,” point to an 
Ariosto-like beginning which would celebrate 
Eliza and her private virtue, chastity. 
Thoughts of “advancing’’ Leicester, of prick- 
ing youth to virtue, and of Vergil were cer- 
tainly in Spenser’s mind then, though the 
shepherd-song is rather forcibly pressed into 
service as literal evidence, an “express state- 
ment”’ of his doubt whether to choose Eliza or 
Leicester as hero: Piers might be merely sug- 
gesting that Cuddie’s Muse may display her 
wing this way and that. But if the part that 
Harvey saw is still in the poem, it very likely 
concerns Arthur’s quest for the queen of his 
dream or the fairy court with its Knights of 
Maidenhead. 

The dreamer may well have been some 
knight other than Arthur. It seems less likely 
that the dream in 1580 was a conscious at- 
tempt to continue Chaucer’s Sir Thopas, cele- 
brating the chastity of the queen and imitating 
Ariosto, who continued Boiardo. Arthur’s 


dream shows' memories of T'hopas, as Miss 
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Winstanley’s parallels in her edition (1915) 
fully indicated, but, the theme being so com- 
mon in romance, it is not even certain that the 
passage derives from Chaucer and less certain 
that, “little more than a paraphrase,” it is a 
designed continuation. True, Mrs. Bennett’s 
use of the Chylde Thopas who is named as 
confuser of Ollyphant in 1590 (but not in 
1596) is adroit; but this might merely indicate 
that Spenser thought of the name Ollyphant 
for a giant, then of Thopas as his destroyer, 
then did no more about it, and so in 1596 
erased Thopas. 

This does not, however, invalidate the chief 
contentions. Why Arthur was not thought of 
as central figure in 1579 is suggested in a val- 
uable chapter; as it is, the Prince is a superfi- 
cially adjusted afterthought. Another chapter 
of fresh materials shows that Guyon and Arte- 
gal, at least in their names, still offer tribute 
to the legendary earls of Warwick; this matter, 
coming from early studies for Stemmata Dudlei- 
ana, constitutes the celebration of Leicester 
rather than any shadowing of him in Arthur— 
a highly unsafe proceeding, as Mrs. Bennett 
reminds us. : 

In Ireland, before 1590, Mrs. Bennett be- 
lieves, the fairy mistress of the dreaming Sir 
Chastity evolved into Gloriana, fit focus for a 
heroic poem, which entered upon a more seri- 
ous Vergilian phase, with illustration of an or- 
der of virtues—these the four cardinal virtues, 
not any twelve. Meantime there was a second 
turning to Ariosto. Then came Ralegh’s visit, 
the decision to publish, and the letter which, 
to smooth away the abrupt opening, invented 
the twelve-day feast and gave the twelve vir- 
tues of ‘Aristotle and the rest’’ their first en- 
trance. 

Into the absorbing story of the composition 
of each book it is impossible to go except to 
mention the fine analysis of Book I, begun per- 
haps as an independent allegory of Christian 
experience, evolved from St. George legend 
and from Revelations, and carefully perfected 
in design and detail, finally conforming to the 
plan contrived for Ralegh. The analyses dem- 
onstrate how unsatisfactory it is to think of 
books, or even cantos, as each produced at one 
time or under one influence; the sounder way— 
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of viewing episodes, or sequences, as units— 
produces the revealing outline of the whole ac- 
tion in Appendix I (where W. F. McNeir’s plot- 
chart by narrative units might be mentioned, 
PQ, 1940) and dominates the examination in 
Appendix II of run-on lines, which supports 
many of Mrs. Bennett’s suggestions and opens 
new lines of study. 

Intricate as the argument is, it is remark- 
ably clear and compact. In the main it avoids 
forcing facts to serve thesis. Ralegh and Nor- 
ris were only connections, not “cousins,” 
through the Champernownes; however, there 
is no doubt of Ralegh’s interest in Norris, and 
Mrs. Bennett might cite the tribute to him, 
just dead, dragged into the Islands voyage, 
which is Ralegh’s mouthpiece throughout 
(Purchas, Pilgrimes [1905-7], XX, 126). Mrs. 
Bennett’s Norris-Artegal theory, ably sup- 
ported as it is, remains vulnerable in that it 
must suppose, as she recognizes, that Spenser 
foretold a recall in disgrace for the officer still 
functioning in Ireland. The Mirabella story, 
too, seems only similar, not “complementary,” 
to that of the Squire of Dames; and do Timias 
and Serena at the hermit’s chapel “clearly al- 
lude” to Ralegh and his wife in their disgrace 
and retirement to Sherburne? 

But these are minutiae. New facts or infer- 
ences define and vitalize Spenser’s experiences 
in London and his relations with men like 
Bryskett. Research is offered new problems 
and is encouraged in present tendencies: 
against “justifying each book out of Aris- 
totle’; toward seeing Spenser as catholic- 
minded Renaissance artist rather than mere 
Puritan moralist; and toward explaining his 
structural “failure” by his habit of using over 
again and rearranging his materials. Mrs. 
Bennett shows us the struggle for reasoned, 
schematic order by a poet who, as the organi- 
zation of Books I and VI proves, was a not in- 
competent workman. Classroom discussion of 
the Faerie queene may well be modified and 
vivified through the findings of her book. And 
the poet will, I believe, be read with increased 
enjoyment. 

HELEN E. SANDISON 
Vassar College 
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The Globe playhouse: its design and equipment. 
By JouN Cranrorp Apams. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1942. 
Pp. xiv+420. 

Mr. Adams’ long-expected book on the 
Globe is a handsome volume with seventeen 
illustrations and designs complemented by a 
very interesting dust jacket—a representation 
of the Globe blown up from the Folger’s 
“unique original’ of Visscher’s “View of Lon- 
don.” It constitutes the fullest discussion of 
the physical characteristics of the first Globe 
theater—1599-1614—-~which has yet been pre- 
sented. 

Mr. Adams’ plan is to marshal his material 
separately for each part of the house, though 
there is, of course, some overlapping. He dis- 
cusses first the shape of the building and the 
nature of the property; then the frame of the 
building; the auditorium; the platform stage; 
the tiring-house, exterior and first, second, and 
third levels; and, finally, the superstructure. 
His evidence is gathered from the usual 
sources: contemporary views of London, the 
few contemporary statements about features 
of the Globe, the contracts for the Fortune and 
the Hope, the half-dozen contemporary sketch- 
es or prints of theater interiors, contemporary 
statements about theaters in general, and, fi- 
nally, the great mass of situations and lines in 
contemporary plays which make implications 
about the facilities their staging would require. 

Most of this material has been handled be- 
fore by various scholars—Thornton 8S. Graves, 
J. Q. Adams, Sir Edmund Chambers, W. J. 
Lawrence, and George Reynolds. Mr. Adams 
has little in the way of new material for a re- 
construction of Shakespeare’s Globe—chiefly 
the ‘original Visscher view,”’ which he has seen 
in the unique copy at the Folger and which 
helps establish the octagonal shape of the 
building, and a certain number of quotations 
from plays not used in a theatrical context be- 
fore. It is in the analysis of this material and 
in the assembling of its various implications 
that Adams goes further than his predecessors. 
He is particularly good not simply at utilizing 
a single passage to demonstrate the existence 
of a study ceiling trap or the overhang of the 
tarras but at handling a whole sequence of 
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passages or scenes to prove the existence of a 
particular device and at the same time to dem- 
onstrate its use both by itself and in conjunc- 
tion with other devices of the theater. 

The most distressing feature of Mr. Adams’ 
book is his undiscriminating admission of evi- 
dence. Surely the first principle for the selec- 
tion of passages to throw light on the construc- 
tion and utilization of the first Globe is that the 
plays from which the passages are taken should 
have been prepared for performances at that 
theater. The importance of this principle is 
demonstrated in Professor Reynolds’ The stag- 
ing of Elizabethan plays at the Red Bull theatre, 
1605-25, a book with a purpose quite similar to 
that of The Globe playhouse. (I find, however, 
no reference at all to Reynolds’ study in the 
present volume, though it appeared two full 
years before The Globe playhouse.) Not only 
does Adams make no attempt at all to deter- 
mine whether the plays which he uses from the 
repertory of the Lord Chamberlain-King’s 
Men were written for the Globe or for the very 
different private theater in Blackfriars,? but he 
frequently uses plays known to have been pre- 
pared before the building of the Globe in 1599 
—Alphonsus, King of Arragon, The arraign- 
ment of Paris, The case is altered, Doctor Faus- 
tus, Edward I, Every man in his humour, Friar 
Bacon and Friar Bungay, Henry IV, Part I, 


1 Note, for instance, his discussion of the use of a 
ceiling trapin The captain (pp. 222-24), of the staging 
of the spectacle in Cymbeline (pp. 336—40), of the use 
of the third level of the tiring-house in The double mar- 
riage (pp. 304-6) and The tempest (pp. 319-22), and of 
the use of the tarras in descent scenes in The prophet- 
ess (pp. 351-56) and The silver age (pp. 356-62). 


? Of the many indications of the very different re- 
quirements of the Globe and the Blackfriars, perhaps 
the most striking is the prologue to Shirley's The 
doubtful heir, first printed in Poems (1646): 

“*A Prologue at the Globe to his Comedy call'd The 
Doubtfull Heire, which should have been presented at 
the Black-Friers."* 

**Gentlemen, I am onely sent to say 

Our Author did not calculate his Play, 

For this Meridian... . 

Pray do not crack the benches, and we may 
Hereafter fit your palate with a Play. 

But you that can contract your selves and sit 
As you were now in the Black-Friers pit, 

And will not deaf us with lewd noise, or tongues, 
Because we have no heart to break our lungs, 
Will pardon our vast Scene, and not disgrace 
This Play, meant for your persons, not the place."’ 
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Henry IV, Part II, Henry V, A looking-glass 
for London and England, The merchant of Ven- 
ice, Richard III, The Spanish tragedy—as well 
as plays known to have been presented after 
the burning of the first Globe in 1614—Albo- 
vine, The bondman, Brennoralt, The city madam, 
The devil is an ass, The distresses, The doubtful 
marriage, The emperor of the east, A game at 
chess, Lady Alimony, The maid of the mill, The 
princess, The queen’s exchange, The Roman ac- 
tor, The walks of Islington and Hogsdon, and a 
score of others. 

Even more unfortunate, in my opinion, is 
the use of evidence from plays known to have 
been prepared for other theaters and not con- 
nected with the Lord Chamberlain-King’s 
company at all. Mr. Adams uses passages from 


plays prepared for other public theaters, like | 


the Fortune play, The roaring girl, and the Red 
Bull plays, The virgin martyr, The golden age, 
If it be not good the devil is in it, Fortune by 
land and sea, and Match me in London; and 
even many from private theaters, like the 
Phoenix plays, Covent Garden, Love’s sacrifice, 
The duke’s mistress, The Arcadia, The royal 
king and the loyal subject; the St. Paul’s plays, 
The aphrodysial, Antonio’s revenge, The puri- 
tan, The woman-hater, and The Phoenix; the 
Salisbury Court plays, Messalina and The An- 
tipodes; the Blackfriars boys’ plays, May day 
and The scornful lady; and the Whitefriars play, 
Cupid’s whirligig. In some instances, it is true, 
Adams calls attention to the theater for which 
a play was written, or its date; but in the great 
majority of instances he mentions neither, and 
usually there is no indication whether he is 
trying to demonstrate general theatrical con- 
ditions in the late sixteenth and early seven- 
teenth centuries or particular conditions at the 
first Globe, 1599-1614. 

Such use of evidence, which is common in 
the last three-quarters of the book, shakes 
one’s confidence in Adams’ conclusions. Per- 
haps a distinction should be made between the 
parts of the book which rely largely on pas- 
sages from plays and the parts which do not. 
In the first three chapters dealing with the 
shape of the theater and the nature of the prop- 
erty, the frame of the playhouse, and the audi- 
torium, the work seems solidly based, and the 
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discussions are very illuminating. When, how- 
ever, Mr. Adams turns to the parts of the the- 
ater used by the actors in performance, he 
subtly changes his purpose. The last three- 
quarters of the book might be entitled, ‘‘Meth- 
ods of staging which appear to have been com- 
monly employed in Jacobean and Caroline per- 
formances and the theatrical facilities which 
they seem to require, with occasional special 
attention to the first Globe.” In this section 
there is much shrewd and suggestive discussion 
of various theatrical problems—stage railings, 
rushes on the stage, stage traps, stage posts, 
the prompter’s wicket, the tarras, the cham- 
ber, the location of the orchestra and the han- 
dling of the music, bay windows—but most of 
it is helpful in understanding stage methods 
rather than in demonstrating the characteris- 
tics of particular features of the Globe. 

It is unfortunate that such wide familiarity 
with Elizabethan plays and such sound analy- 
sis of theatrical problems as Mr. Adams dis- 
plays in this book should be misapplied in an 
attempt to establish the characteristics of one 


particular theater. 
GERALD Eaprs BENTLEY 


University of Chicago 





The rise of English literary history. By RENE 
WELLEK. Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1941. Pp. vii+275. 

Mr. Wellek’s compact volume sketches the 
development of the writing of literary history 
in England, from the beginnings to the publi- 
cation of Thomas Warton’s History of English 
poetry (1774-81). Two brief introductory 
chapters carry the story to 1700, and the major 
portion of the book is devoted to the eight- 
eenth century, with four long chapters: ‘Ideas 
on literary history,” ‘The study of early litera- 
ture,” “The writing of literary history,” and 
“Thomas Warton.” Although Warton is in one 
sense the hero of the book, Mr. Wellek is chief- 
ly concerned in demonstrating that there was 
a “consciousness” of literary history before 
1774. ‘“{Warton’s] main success,” he con- 
cludes, “was unfortunately not in the actual 
writing of a history, but rather in his ability to 
organize into an orderly scheme the materials 
accumulated by his predecessors and by his 
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own researches” (p. 200). Mr. Wellek’s survey 
of these multifarious materials and the some- 
what groping efforts of Warton’s predecessors 
—editors, biographers, literary critics, anthol- 
ogists, and historians—provides incidentally a 
commentary on the conclusion of a recent his- 
torian: “An Age of Enlightenment could af- 
ford to be ignorant of the centuries which had 
preceded it, and the minute investigation of 
history became an occupation unworthy of a 
man of sensibility.’”! 

In discussing the conditions which made 
possible the writing of literary history, Mr. 
Wellek considers, on the one hand, the ruling 
ideas concerning the study of literature in the 
eighteenth century and, on the other, the ma- 
terial texts available to the literary historian 
of that period. These texts are surveyed in 
chapter iv (“The study of early literature’’), 
which is an admirably succinct account of the 
knowledge which the eighteenth century pos- 
sessed of the literature of the past—first, of the 
great authors of the Renaissance and, second, 
of earlier literature (medieval, Old English, 
Norse, Welsh, Romance, Provengal, Italian, 
oriental, and “‘primitive”’). Here, in the work 
of editors like Bentley and Tyrwhitt, collectors 
like Dodsley and Percy, critics like Hurd and 
Gray, and antiquarians in the tradition of 
Hickes, “the main materials for a history of 
English literature were assembled, the wide 
background of the poetic activities of other na- 
tions was sketched in, and all awaited only the 
shaping hand of the genuine historian” (p. 
132).? 

The discussion of “ideas on literary history” 
is less satisfactory, partly, one imagines, be- 
cause the need for compression has resulted in 
many cases in oversimplification. Mr. Wellek 
begins well by defining the “historical sense”’ 
as “‘a recognition of individuality in its histori- 


1 David C. Douglas, English scholars (London, 
1939), p. 358. 


2 In the account of antiquarian scholars Humphrey 
Wanley might well have received more attention. Mr. 
Wellek notes Wanley’s catalogue of Anglo-Saxon man- 
uscripts in the final volume of Hickes’s Thesaurus, but 
he passes over—except for a bare mention in another 
chapter—Wanley’s great catalogue of the Harleian 
manuscripts, which began to be printed in 1759 and 
which may have influenced Warton in his plan of writ- 
ing the History. 
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cal setting and an appreciation of the historical 
process into which individualities fit” (p. 48). 
But, in dealing with the concept of “individ- 
uality,” he seems to suggest that it arose early 
in the eighteenth century, as part of a “trend 
towards subjectivist standards,” as a “turn 
from formalism to emotionalism” ; shortly after 
1700, we read, “the poet becomes an ‘origi- 
nal,’”’ and “attention, which in earlier times 
was concentrated on the impersonal product 
of the poet’s art, turned for the first time to 
the process of creation” (p. 49).* The concept 
of “individuality,” it should be noted, did not 
arise with striking suddenness in the early 
eighteenth century; it may be viewed histori- 
cally as a result—in part under the influence of 
Longinus (whom Mr. Wellek does not mention 
in this chapter)—of a shift of emphasis in neo- 
classical criticism, from a position which 
stressed equally art and judgment in the poet 
to a position which exalted the creative imagi- 
nation of the artist. Similarly, on the question 
of the relation of the individual to his environ- 
ment, it should be pointed out that the fre- 
quent neoclassical injunction to observe the 
manners of the age is but a part of a larger 
question in criticism, the relation of the work 
of art to its public, in which the emphasis 
changed from a stress on the universal traits 
of audiences to the position that each artist 
can be properly judged only in terms of the de- 
mands imposed upon him by the audience of 
his age.* Much of the theorizing here follows 

?On the same page we are told that ‘after 1755 
there were books by William Sharpe, William Duff, 
and Alexander Gerard expressly devoted to the exalta- 
tion of original genius.'"" Mr. Wellek errs in good com- 
pany in including Sharpe with Duff and Gerard, but 
a glance at the title-page of Sharpe's book would have 
revealed the extent to which it is ‘‘devoted to the ex- 
altation of original genius.’’ The title reads: A disser- 
tation upon genius: or, an attempt to shew, that the sev- 
eral instances of distinction, and degrees of superiority in 
the human genius are not, fundamentally, the result of 
nature, but the effect of acquisition. ‘‘Art and study,” 
writes Sharpe, ‘‘bring human nature to perfection. 
... . Nature herself is universally slow in her advance 


till she has received a furtherance from the help of art, 
and .... she is less difficult in proportion, as she has 


this assistance, which could not be the case if the Gen- 
iuses of mankind were naturally form'd for the profi- 
ciencies and superiorities, in which they shine”’ (p. 61). 

‘For a fuller statement of these points see R. S. 
Crane, ‘‘Neo-classical criticism,’’ in Dictionary of world 
literature, ed. Joseph T. Shipley (New York, 1943), 
pp. 191 ff. 
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Quintilian, whose arguments in the Jnstitutio 
(xii. x. 1-2) must have been familiar to most 
of the critics mentioned in this chapter.® 

Before taking up Warton’s contribution, 
Mr. Wellek considers earlier attempts (chap. v, 
“The writing of literary history’’); here he sur- 
veys some of the older forms which continued 
into the eighteenth century (catalogues of po- 
ets, collective biography, prefaces to extracts, 
and commentaries and notes upon authors), 
then proceeds to “political historiography,” 
with Hume and Robert Henry (History of 
Great Britain on a new plan (Edinburgh, 1771- 
93]) as the great names, and finally takes up 
the histories of individual genres—drama, epic, 
romance, criticism, and poetry. Of the two 
plans for a literary history most nearly antici- 
pating Warton’s in scope, those by Pope and 
Gray, neither advanced beyond the stage of 
preliminary sketches. 

The final chapter shows Thomas Warton as 
the one eighteenth-century writer who was 
able to convert existing materials into a lit- 
erary history.* Mr. Wellek gives an excellent 
account of the genesis and development of the 
History of English poetry, and he pays deserved 
attention to the importance of the earlier Ob- 
servations on the Faery Queen, particularly in 
the changes and additions which Warton made 
in the second edition.’ In his estimate of the 


5 In connection with the arguments about original- 
ity one would expect some mention of the controversy 
over Milton initiated by William Lauder. On p. 55 
there is awkward chronology in the statement that 
Addison gave a ‘‘more precise explanation"’ to a theory 
enunciated by Goldsmith. On p. 61 the references to 
the pastoral movement, to Donne, and to Dryden as 
illustrating a “return to ‘nature’’’ show a confusion 
in usage of the term ‘“‘nature."’ It is difficult to see in 
what respect ‘“‘the conception of nature and natural 
poetry which prevailed in the eighteenth century” 
represented ‘“‘something new’’ as here defined. On p. 
91 the statement that ‘‘the invention of a centaur was 
highly valued as a proof of genius’’ would apply with 
more truth to the seventeenth century—and earlier. 
Eighteenth-century critics from 1750 on accorded a 
higher place to free or ‘‘creative’’ imagination than 
Mr. Weliek suggests. 


* Warton has already been the subject of a study 
by Miss Clarissa Rinaker (‘‘ University of Illinois stud- 
ies in language and literature,’’ Vol. II, No. 1 (Urbana, 
1916])—a study which, in spite of well-recognized 
faults, deserves more recognition than Mr. Wellek 
gives it. 

7 Miss Rinaker used only the third edition (1807). 
She mentions (p. 59) a second edition, in which War- 
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History he recognizes Warton’s faults—his 
tendencies to digress, his imperfect linguistic 
equipment, his carelessness in transcribing-— 
but he characterizes it as “a real, if loosely 
constructed, history with methods and prin- 
ciples and a unified conception” (p. 176). Mr. 
Wellek deserves praise, too, for his refusal to 
judge the History merely as a “preromantic”’ 
document: he sees Warton as primarily a neo- 
classicist, sharing the convictions of his age 
in the advance of civilization “from barbarism 
to refinement.” He sometimes, however, ex- 
aggerates Warton’s lack of sympathy for what 
Mr. Wellek calls ‘‘many of the most distin- 
guished social and intellectual features of the 
Middle Ages” (p. 181). Thus he tells us (p. 
181) that Warton labeled the thought of 
Thomas Aquinas as “futile,” whereas Warton 
only characterized the school disputes at Ox- 
ford as “attention to a futile philosophy, to 
unintelligible elucidations of Scotus and Aqui- 
nas” (II, 420)—which is a different matter. 
Again, though Warton is ready to point out 
absurdities in the medieval chronicles and the 
mysteries, the general tone of his comment is 
assuredly not one of “censure” (p. 183). Even 
more misleading are the quotations from War- 
ton on Dante. It is possible to select single 
phrases, such as “childish and ludicrous ex- 
cesses,’ which would not be used today, but 
the tenor of Warton’s comment cannot justly 
be said to betray a “‘superior, ironical attitude” 


ton ‘‘made some additions and corrections, but no ma- 
terial changes.”’ 
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(p. 184). The remarks on the Paolo and Fran- 
cesca passage are on the whole sympathetic— 
“this picture, in which nature, sentiment, and 
the gracesareconcerned” (III, 243). Actually, of 
course, Warton’s attitude toward medieval lit- 
erature was marked by genuine, if tempered, 
appreciation ;and Mr. Wellek is too acute not to 
realize this “real, instinctive knowledge of the 
medieval genius” (p. 187). But he accounts 
for it by saying that Warton “begins to waver 
in his principles” (p. 186) and that he has a 
“curious double point of view” (p. 192). Bet- 
ter is his statement on page 188: “This idea 
of a contrast between early imaginative and 
modern refined poetiy was accepted by War- 
ton, and, like many of his contemporaries, he 
also saw that the course of history that led to 
the modern type was not altogether happy 
from the point of view of absolute poetry.” 

Mr. Wellek’s volume is a significant contri- 
bution, rich in ideas, well planned, and abreast 
of modern research. It has a good bibliography, 
wisely divided between primary and secondary 
sources. Notes are lumped in a most incon- 
venient position at the back of the book. There 


is a fairly complete index. 
Donan F. Bonn 
University of Chicago 


8 To the primary sources might be added: William 
Webbe, A discourse of English poetrie (1586); Sir John 
Spelman, Psalterium Davidis Latino-Saronicum vetus 
(1640); William Somner, Dictionarium Sazonico-La- 
tino-Anglicum (Oxford, 1659); and Henry Felton, A 
dissertatian on reading the classics and forming a just 
style (1713). On p. 240 Thomas Dempster’s Nomen- 
clatura scriptorum Scotorum is attributed to John 
Dempster. 
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PUBLICATIONS IN THE HISTORY OF THOUGHT AND CULTURE 


A newly formed Committee on Publications 
in the History of Thought and Culture is an- 
nounced by the University of Chicago Press in 
a program for increasing the quality and the 
number of works published by the Press in this 
general field. 

The members are Robert M. Hutchins, 
president of the University of Chicago; Rich- 
ard P. McKeon, professor of Greek and phi- 
losophy and dean of the Division of the Hu- 
manities; John T. McNeill, professor of the 
history of European Christianity; Jacob Viner, 
professor of Economics; George Williamson, 
professor of English; Napier Wilt, professor 
of English; W. K. Jordan, general editor of the 
University of Chicago Press; and Stanley 


Pargellis, librarian of the Newberry Library, 
Chicago. 

The Committee plans an active program to 
keep in touch with work being done by schol- 
ars throughout this country (and abroad, as 
far as conditions permit) and to promote the 
publication of such research by the University 
Press. It will undertake active editorial work 
on manuscripts, if needed, will work with the 
author on matters of organization and style, 
and will give attention to textbooks as well as 
reference works. 

To facilitate long-term planning, the ap- 
pointments to the committee are for a period 
of five years. Meetings are to be held monthly 
at the offices of the University of Chicago Press. 
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THE (onnecticut WITS 


BY LEON HOWARD, Northwestern University 


The major members of the group known as the “Connecticut,” or “Hartford,” 
Wits all attended Yale College on the eve of the American Revolution. Three 
of them adopted the role of ‘wicked wits” for the purpose of satirizing con- 
temporary political conditions, and the fourch, Dwight, directed a similar satire 
against religious infidelity. Although known, by name, to everyone interested 
in the history of American literature, this is the most complete account of their 
literary activities that has ever been rendered. Mr. Howard presents some 
newly discovered “facts,” but it is the originality of his treatment and the 
freshness of his conclusions that give this book genuine distinction. 
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Now available for the first time in book form 


THE SPIRIT OF THE AGE 


By JOHN STUART MILL 
With a brilliant introductory essay by FREDERICK A. von HAYEK 


This series of five papers by John Stuart Mill, the great philosopher and 
economist of the nineteenth century, appeared in The Examiner (England) in 
instalments from January 9, 1831, to May 29, 1831. 


The “‘spirit of the age”’ was one of doubt and rebellion, when old traditions 
and beliefs were being questioned and discarded and new values had not yet 
been discovered. Mill, in these classic essays, interprets with keen insight the 
currents of intellectual thinking of the times in terms of the social, political, 
and moral crises through which the age was passing. ca | 50 
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An informal but discerning study of our poetic heritage. The au- 
thor considers some sixteen outstanding American poets, from 
Revolutionary times to the present, to determine their contribu- 
tion to a truly American tradition. $2.75 
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By HOXIE NEALE FAIRCHILD 


The first two volumes, now available, constitute a single major 
contribution to the intellectual historiography of the eighteenth 
century. They are also the beginning of an important series which 
will cover the subject from the early eighteenth century to the 
present. Each volume, $5.00 
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By FRANCIS SHOEMAKER 


Modern ideas of aeschetic experience in the reading of werld liter- 
ature. Everyone teaching a course in ‘‘Humanities’’ will want to 
read this analysis of the ideas of aesthetic experience upon which 
such courses are based—ideas as widely divergent as those of John 
Dewey and Robert Maynard Hutchins. $3.50 


RAINER MARIA RILKE: POEMS 
Translated by JESSIE LEMONT 


“‘.. .. a poet’s tribute to one whom she has known both in per- 
sonal friendship and through long and untiring scholarship. .. . . 
It has been the translator’s aim to present the full versatility of 
Rilke as an artist.”—From the Foreword by Henry W. Wells. 

$3.00 
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